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THE WORLD NO ILLUSION. 


It is easier to turn a gregt man’s thought to ridicule than 
it is to rise to its comprehension. The silliest trifler may 
parody a wise saying, and pun upon the soundest maxims 
of philosophy. Carlyle and others have ridiculed Descartes’ 
famous saying, that the consciousness of self is involved in 
all consciousness. Nevertheless, Deseartes is right. There 
can be nothing more certain than that the thinker himself 
has a real being and is not merely a phenomenon. But, 
although we are thus absolutely certain of our own exist- 
ence, and although the fact of our existence is involved 
in all our knowledge from the very beginning, there is 
nothing presented to our thought more difficult of analysis 
and examination than the conscious mind itself. It is so 
difficult to examine that the school of Positive Philosophy 
declare it impossible. As well, said Comte, may a man 
attempt to look at his own eye as to attempt to look into 
his own mind. On the other hand, every school of philos- 
ophy which is worthy of that name declares that the whole 
field of philosophy lies embosomed in consciousness; and 
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that it is only by an examination of the processes going on > 
within us that we can arrive at any truth worth knowing. 
The great difficulty of analyzing the action of the mind is 
well illustrated by the familiar fact that uncultivated 
persons are wholly unable to give the real reasons for their 
daily judgments. Those judgments really rest upon sound 
reasons, but the uncultivated are unable sometimes to 
put into words the reasons which they distinctly see. Still 
more frequently,.they lack the skill requisite to cross- 
examine the witnesses, consciousness and memory, con- 
cerning the processes by which the judgment was reached. 

In looking at the conscious self, memory is an important 
witness. Comte was right so far as ‘this: that, while the 
mind is wholly absorbed in any process, it cannot also be 
giving its strength to the analysis of the process. We 
must, in general, depend upon our memory of the. process, 
and, while the memory is still vivid, hold off that subjective 
_ process as an object of thought. To attain much skill in 
this dissection of a past process requires long practice; and, 
of course, it requires still greater practice, still rarer power, 
to observe the process while actually going on. 

The consequence is that very few persons know them- 
selves, in any emphatic sense of the word. Their fancied 
knowledge of themselves is, in fact, only the knowledge of 
their own portrait, and that frequently of a portrait unskil- 
fully taken. Dr. Holmes pleasantly describes one of the 
results of this self-ignorance; namely, that in every dia- 
logue there are at least six speakers. Ina dialogue between 
two men in official stations, we may say that there are 
twelve persons present, modifying everything that is said: 
first, the two men themselves; secondly, the two officials, 
in their official characters. Here are four persons. The 
other eight consist of the estimates or pictures of these 
four formed by each of the two men; and more could easily 
be described. e 

Passing, however, from these pictures of character, let 
us consider the nature of the reality, the subject or con- 
scious self. Can thought be resolved into space or time 
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or force, or that material~substance which appears to make 
force manifested at certain points of space ? 

Space and time are at once excluded. The ego, the me, 
or self, stands in relation to space and time only through its 
ability by an inward perception to see them and to meas- 
ure them by the aid of real or imagined motion. The life, 
the manifestations of the ego, are, for the present, not only 
in time, but connected with the imagination of space. Yet 
the ego is not conscious of any dependence upon either. 
Neither are its manifestations modes of motion. That they 
may.all be connected, for the present, with modes of motion 
in the nervous system of the body, is extremely probable, 
if not fully proved. But this by no means makes them con- 
sist of modes of motion. Modes of motion are recognizable 
only through sense perception. They are entirely outside 
the sphere of consciousness. The perception of motion is 
essentially the perception of the not-me. On the other 
hand, modes of consciousness are not recognizable by sense, 
but only through consciousness: they are thus absolutely 
discrete from motion. . 

Yet there are many writers, at the present day, who by a 
fallacious course of reasoning attempt to show that con- 
sciousness is only a manifestation of mechanical force. 
Their train of reasoning was set forth by one of their great 
leaders substantially in the following form: “ Man dies, if 
either deprived of food or if overfed; if either frozen or 
overheated ; if either drowned or too thoroughly dried; if 
deprived of air or supplied with too much oxygen; and, 
finally, if a metaphysician were compelled to stand on his 
head five minutes, all his eternal realities would become 
non-existent. Therefore, man is a part of the material uni- 
verse ; and his conscious thought is a result of its physical 
forces.” 

This reasoning appears to us utterly fallacious. It con- 
founds the concomitant conditions of a phenomenon with 
its causes. The fallacy is most readily exposed by a care- 
fully copied parody of the argument, which I have given 
elsewhere. Here is a mantel clock, which its owner affirms 
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goes by a spring within it. The fallacy of Comte says: 
“That cannot be so. The clock will stop, if not oiled, and 
will stop if it has too much oil upon it; it will stop, if 
frozen; it will stop, if overheated; it will stop, if plunged 
under water; it will stop, if it be exposed to dry and dusty 
air; and, if you turn it upside down, it will stop quicker 
than a metaphysician would stop thinking. The spring is, 
therefore, a conceit of the imagination. The clock evidently 
goes by gravity, by just temperature, by proper hygrometric 
conditions, and by a proper feeding with oil.” But the 
owner of the clock knows that it has a spring in it, and 
every philosophic thinker knows that he has a soul within 
him. The infinite gulf between the motion of a nerve and 
the consciousness of a sensation can be bridged by no such 
loose and careless engineering. The conscious me is no 
more a part of the body, and a result of external agencies, 
than the mainspring of the mantel clock is a part of the 
train which it drives, or a result of the oscillation of the 
pendulum. 

What, then, is the conscious me, the subjective subject? 
It is something recognizable only in consciousness, exactly 
as matter is recognizable only through motion. When mat- 
ter ceases to. exert any force,— ceases, that is, to produce 
even the infinitesimal motions of heat and light,—it ceases to 
exist to us. We cannot follow it, even in imagination: it 
has reverted to the abyss of potentiality. So with the con- 
scious subject: if it ceases utterly from consciousness, then 
it ceases to exist to us and to our thought. We cannot fol- 
low it, even in imagination: it has reverted to the abyss of 
potentiality. Its resurrection to life cannot be construed to 
our imagination as other than a new creation. And this 
new creation will be more wonderful than the first, be- 
cause, in order to be the same conscious being, it must come 
into renewed life with crowded memories of the past. 

Consciousness is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
subject, just as motion is of matter, extension of space, 
duration of time. The mind itself, the will itself, can exert 
no finite mechanical force. Its manifestations and actions 
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cannot be measured in foot-pounds. The consumption of 
phosphorus may, if you please, indicate the amount of move- 
ment in the brain, and thus the brain motion be weighed 
in foot-pounds against other motions. But that brain move- 
ment is not a measure of consciousness. It does not even 
measure the amount of thought and feeling, much less does 
it measure their character and value. A blockhead or a 
villain may consume as much phosphorus every twenty- 
fovr hours as a.genius or a saint. Consciousness is meas- 
ured more nearly by, the quality than by the quantity of 
brain work, and the quality of the thought itself is an 
entirely different thing from the quality of the motions of 
the brain. The finer quality ef work may require finer 
tools ; and thus it may be true that a man of genius has, as 
Dr. Warren used to think, a brain of finer and more delicate 
organization. But this does not take any step toward show- 
ing that the consciousness consists in the motion, nor that 
the spiritual mental action is measurable by the physical 
force. : 

What, then, are the faculties of the soul revealed in 
consciousness? Psychologists of every school have, for 
about a century, been in the habit of- including them in 
three grand divisions,—sight, feeling, and will. Sight is 
the power of perceiving, or of knowing. This seems to be 
the first, the fundamental thing in consciousness: conscious- 
ness is knowing, or co-ordinating knowledge. All our lan- 
guage concerning mental action implies that the direct 
perception of knowledge is a fundamental part of mental 
action. We perceive external sensations, and perceive that 
they are external. We perceive space and time and motion. 
We perceive the existence of force. We perceive the exist- 
ence of cause, a genus of which force is a species. We per- 
ceive that we perceive. All these are forms of direct sight, 
incapable of reduction to any simpler action of the mind. 
We give them as illustrations of the powers included in the 
term sight. 

But we also perceive that we feel. Even sensations are 
pleasant or unpleasant. It is impossible for us to imagine 
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ourselves in a state of consciousness absolutely devoid of 
feeling; that is, in which we should neither be pleased nor 
displeased, contented nor discontented, soothed nor irri- 
tated, interested nor disgusted. Some slight degree of 
feeling of some kind accompanies every state of conscious- 
ness imaginable by us, because some degree of feeling has 
accompanied every state of consciousness experienced by 
us. So far as our experience goes, every state of conscious- 
ness includes a state of feeling. A state of absolute indif- 
ference would be like a state of unstable equilibrium in 
mechanics, only capable of being maintained for an inappre- 
ciable instant. Now, feelings culminate in desires, which 
are, as it were, intensified feelings; and desires prompt to 
volitions. Will is the higher action of the conscious self, 
and is the most difficult of analysis. But, at every con- 
scious movement, we are not only percipient in the intel- 
lect and recipient in the heart, but accipient or excipient 
in the will; that is to say, we are acting or refraining 
from action. 

The simplest action is the mere act of attention or refus- 
ing attention. In the momentary sphere of consciousness, 
a thousand things present themselves to the external sense, 
to memory, to imagination, to reason; and the proper self 
within chooses to which of these things it will give its princi- 
pal attention. This power of the mind to concentrate its 
forces on one part of the sphere of consciousness, and to 
remand the other parts to the abyss of potentiality, differs 
greatly in different men; but it is, to some extent, always 
present, and is one of the main differences between sanity 
and insanity. Of course, in a finite being, the power of 
commanding the attention is finite. If a fly flew into the 
room where we were sitting, it would of course be in our 
power to withhold attention from it. But, if, on the other. 
hand, a hand grenade with a smoking fuse came in at the 
window, or if a meteoric stone came through the ceiling, it 
would be impossible to refuse attention. Limited, however, 
as the power is, it is nevertheless a real power, and is the 
grandest faculty of our nature. In that power of directing 
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and concentrating attention lies the first element of success 
and of greatness, in whatever department of thought or of 
action. 

The second thing which we are able to do by the power 
of the will is to command the body. The attention of the 
infant is early called, through involuntary muscular mo- 
tions, to the fact that it has a body, capable of motion. As 
the conscious self comes into higher activity, it wills that 
some of these involuntary motions shall be repeated; and 
they are repeated. How, by what agency, the child does 
not know; nor does the most thorough student of the physi- 
ological action of the brain and nervous system, any better 
than the infant, know how the immeasurable gulf between 
consciousness and the material body is spanned. I pronounce 
a word, or write it. The chemist and the mechanic may 
explain the nature of ink and pen; the anatomist may de- 
scribe with minute accuracy the movement of every muscle, 
and may show through what nerves the command comes to 
those muscles; the physiologist may fancy that he can tell 
from what particular set of nerve-cells in the brain the com- 
mand originated: but not one of them can tell, or will prob- 
ably ever be able, at least in this world, to tell, how the 
decision of my will started those nerve-cells to their pecul- 
iar action. The will, the conscious self in the act of voli- 
tion, has no measurable force, no power to be developed 
into motion. Yet it has what we may figuratively call 
power to develop the dormant power of the nerve-cells into 
a motion which shall, in its turn, develop or arouse the dor- 
mant power of the muscular fibre. Far more wonderful 
than this, the decision of the conscious will decides the 
direction and amount of force which shall be brought into 
play by each one of the muscular fibres during each instant 
of its action. 

How this thing is done we know not. The lower ani- 
mals perform the same thing, although not in such com- 
plicated modes. Agassiz opened a snapping turtle’s egg 
some weeks before it was ready to hatch; and the young 
tortoise, although but three-quarters ready for its entrance 
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upon outer life, snapped at a lead pencil which was brought 
near it. An attempt has been made to explain this action 
by saying that the young tortoise had been practising, in 
the person of its ancestors, snapping at pencil points for 
millions of years, so that the habit had become inveterate. 
But such a spreading of the marvel over a million of 
years does nothing to diminish its marvellous character. 
A good draughtsman sees a figure which is new and strik- 
ing, or sees a child at play take a new and particularly 
pleasing attitude; and, in a moment, with his pencil sketches 
the correct outline. The draughtsman knows nothing about 
the action of his nerve-cells and muscles. He simply wills 
that his pencil shall produce that outline, and it does it. 
The Fuegian Indian, wholly untutored, hears a foreign 
word, containing perhaps sounds which do not occur in his 
native language, yet pronounces it accurately at the first 
effort. All this control of the mind over the body is magia : 
it cannot be reduced to the nexus of physical causes and 
effects; it is not a manifestation of force, but is simply a 
guidance of force. The will does not come under the cate- 
gories of external nature: it is not a cause, in the physical 
sense of the word. It lies in the realm of consciousness; 
and we do not know and cannot imagine the mode by 
which it reaches over this gulf of separation, and guides the 
forces of the external world. Those who attempt to make 
the will simply a part of the web of physical causes and 
effects, and thus to get rid of the necessity of confessing 
magia, are unsuccessful, because it is impossible to construe 
to consciousness the proposition that consciousness or any 
of its modes is a manifestation of physical motion. The 
two things are separated by the whole diameter of being, 
and he who attempts to make them one simply beclouds 
himself with words to which he can attach no intelligible 
sense. 

To return to the first faculty,—that of sight. Let us 
consider for a few moments the question whether we can 
depend upon it. This is the first and most important point 
in philosophy to be settled; namely, whether we can trust 
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our own faculties. But the question, if properly stated, 
settles itself. The solution of a problem in any department 
of human knowledge or of intellectual investigation is 
never really possible until the problem has been clearly and 
correctly stated; and the clear, correct statement is usually 
a great step toward the solution. 

The questions, whether we can believe what we believe, 
whether we can see what we see, whether we can hear what 
we hear, contain in themselves their own answers. To 
answer them in the negative would be to deny one’s own 
existence, and thus deny one’s own capability of denying. 
Sober philosophy, proceeding to that step, would become 
mad reverie and senseless jargon. We certainly see what 
we see; but the real question is, What is it that we see? 
Take, as an illustration, the act of literal sight. The 
new-born child turns his eye toward the window, and sees, 
let us say, a green tree waving in the wind, just outside. 
He knows that he actually sees something not himself, 
which is green and in motion. And when, in mature life, 
he looks out of the same window at the same object, he 
actually sees no more than he did in infancy. But he has 
then learned to draw inferences, to pass judgments upon 
questions suggested by that sight; and he confounds these 
judgments with his sensations, and thinks that he sees that 
the tree is of a definite species, size, distance from the house, 
and soon. Yet the actual, direct sense perception is simply 
that of something of mottled green in motion; and the 
primary judgment upon it is that it is not only not himself, 
nor a part of his own body, but is outside his body. This 
last point, the distinguishing of sight from subjective vision, 
is a little more difficult to decide, but is, in a-sane mind, 
always possible. In fact, the organ of vision, the expansion 
of the optic nerve, has three functions in connection with 
the mind; and, mutatis mutandis, the same may be said 
of every part of the nervous system, the brain included. 
It receives normal impressions from without, which cause 
sensations. It receives normally a gentler impression from 
within, arising from mental action. This gives vividness 

2 
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to the memory and imagination of sensible things. Thirdly, 
it is capable of abnormal excitement, through accident or 
disease, giving rise to false sensations, to which memory 
and imagination sometimes lend form, thus producing 
visions and subjective impressions. But these visions are 
distinguishable by a sound mind from the real normal im- 
pressions from without. Such a mind knows, when looking . 
at the tree, that it perceives something green, not itself, 
external to its own body. What that something is must 
be determined by inferences; but that there is something 
there is the direct testimony of consciousness, and cannot 
be denied, without opening the door to every absurdity 
and turning reason adrift. 

But it has been said that this something may not be at all 
like our sensation. Of course, it is not like the sensation, 
which is a fact of consciousness; while the something 
external is a fact in the external world. Between the two 
there may be a correspondence, but there cannot be a 
similarity. What of it? That does not invalidate the 
testimony of consciousness that there is something there, 
producing the sensation which — to keep to our example — 
we call the perception of a green color. It is a mere quib- 
ble upon words to say that the grass is not green. It is 
precisely like denying that a certain tuning-fork is A. The 
fork is not the vibration of the air. Much less is it the 
particular musicai sensation which vibrations of that par- 
ticular frequency give to a musical ear. But the fork, 
if set in vibration, will give vibrations which will produce in 
a musical ear the sensation called A. Therefore, the fork is 
called A. In like manner, the leaf of the tree responds, in 
the light of the sun, to vibrations of a particular frequency, 
giving to a healthy eye the sensation of color which is 
called green. And that is all that is meant by saying that 
the leaf is green. The eye does not deceive you. It says 
that here is something which will, in every healthy human 
mind, turning toward it a healthy eye, in common daylight, 
produce the sensation known as the perception of green. 
And this is true. The green tree does look green to ninety- 
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six or ninety-eight persons out of every hundred. To say 
what looks green is not green is a mere quibble,—an at- 
tempt to make a new meaning to the word. All that we - 
know of the material world through the senses, or can 
know without reasoning, is that it produces sensations in 
us; but that we do know, and know with certainty. So 
far from the eye not giving a true report, when it gives us 
the sensation of color, it gives a report which modern 
science has shown to be far richer in content than was 
formerly dreamed. A chemist thrusts into his Bunsen 
flame a fragment of an unknown substance, and instantly, 
from the play of color in the blaze, knows the chemical 
nature of the substance. The substance, even when not 
subjected to heat, may betray by its color its nature and 
property, as the majority of substances which we handle are 
recognized by their visible appearance; and they must, if 
colored, indicate to us the peculiar arrangement of the 
particles, by which they compel the light reflected from 
them to assume vibrations of a certain frequency. 

All other forms of sense perception are, in like manner, 
truthful We may carelessly misinterpret the report of 
sight, and, in Charles Darwin’s expressive phrase, “ fill the 
gaps of knowledge with loose and unfounded speculation.” 
But, if we attentively, carefully consider what it is that we 
see, we may be certain that we see something, and some- 
thing real. All the processes of the intellect are simply 
processes of direct sight, internal or external. Reasoning, 
as an intellectual process, is the direct perception of the 
interrelation of truths. Reasoning, as an art, is the arrange- 
ment of truths in such a mental order as to make their in- 
terrelation visible. He who argues to show the inability of 
the human mind to attain or to perceive truth is, with 
gross inconsistence, himself depending upon the veracity of 
his own internal sight to see the validity of each step of his 
fallacious argument. 

But it is said that we can, after all, only see the things as 
they appear to us. Again, I enter the demurrer, What of 
it? Of course, we can see things only as we see them,— 
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that’s plain enough; and our vision is very limited,— that is 
plain enough. - But, as far as we see, we see: is not that also 
self-evident? A child does not see in a circle the ten thou- 
sandth part of those wonderful truths which the mathemati- 
cal genius of ages has evolved out of the simple figure. 
But the child certainly sees the circle, may see the equidis- 
tance of its centre from all parts of the boundary, the equal 
curvature of all parts of the circumference, the equality of 
all its diameters; and this is seeing something real and 
something valuable. The highest geometer has not seen in 
the circle all its relations. New truths are evolved, from 
century to century, out of that simplest of curved figures; 
but all that the geometer has seen he has seen. How what 
he has seen appears to the Intellect which sees all things the 
geometer of course cannot know. Bat he is certain of this 
one thing,— that all human mathematics are included in the 
knowledge of that Infinite Intellect. In other words, an 
absolutely perfect knowledge of the circle could not make 
the equality of its diameters a falsehood, nor reduce the 
ratio of its circumference and diameter to any exact numeri- 
cal equivalent. So with all other human knowledge: it is 
the knowledge of relations; but, when carefully analyzed 
and corrected, it is a real knowledge of actual relations. 
Of course, it is the knowledge of the relations as they ap- 
pear to us: but that is a real knowledge, as far as it goes ; 
and it is a knowledge, also, of the relation of the relations 
to a finite perception. To deny that the human mind can 
come to any real knowledge of the universe is, therefore, 
only to justify Cicero’s remark that there is no opinion so 
absurd that it is not held by some philosopher as truth. 
In this case, the absurdity is self-evident; yet it has fre- 
quently been maintained. It has been said that we know 
only that we know nothing; but that is saying that we do 
not even know that we know nothing, and that we must 
doubt even whether we doubt. 

To such absurdity we are reduced by the doctrine drawn, 
as I understand, by a false interpretation of language from 
Kant, and from Swedenborg,—the doctrine that space and 
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time are simply regulative forms of human thought. This 
doctrine was rendered popular among English-speaking 
people by Carlyle’s weird prose poem, Sartor Resartus. 
But the doctrine errs on the side of idealism just as greatly 
as the identification of space with bodily extension errs on 
the side of materialism. Space and time, instead of being, 
as Teufelsdréckh puts it, the clothing of the material world, 
are the limitless atmosphere in which the material world is 
immersed. That world exists, so far as we can see, only 
for the sake of symbolism. It is a language whereby we 
can express to each other our thoughts and feelings con- 
cerning space, time, and spirit; and we can thus use it, 
only because it is a language wherein we are addressed by 
the Infinite Spirit, whose thought it embodies, whose power 
and love it manifests. 

To the reality of these things seen by the inner eye,— 
space, time, motion, force, spirit, or self,— and to the reality 
of our knowledge concerning them, all the experience of life 
bears an ever accumulating testimony. Even writers of 
a pronounced materialism have affirmed that they rest with 
implicit. confidence on the everlasting harmony of the move- 
ments of nature. We cannot live.without that faith. Even 
the earthquake does not destroy in the survivors faith in the 
stability of the earth on which they re-erect their fallen 
city. To suppose that the faculties of man inevitably and 
continually deceive him,so that no carefulness of analysis 
and of scrutiny can ever make him justly certain that he 
knows anything, is not only an intellectual self-contradic- 
tion, but it is also a denial of our highest moral ideals. It 
is making ourselves more truthful and more noble than the 
Infinite Source of the Universe in which we are but a part. 


THomAs HI. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF JOHN PIERPONT’S 
CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY. 


To the Webster and Channing, we add the Pierpont cen- 
tennial. When things are weighed, it takes some time to 
adjust the scales and declare the reckoning ; but, in a good 
balance, the notch is exact to a hair's breadth, and with 
like justice qualities of character are passed upon by the 
poise of history in the human mind. The purpose to 
observe the one hundredth anniversary of the old Hollis 
Street minister after the passing of the former generation, 
with near a score of summer heats and winter snows over 
his grave, was the real eulogy which speech and song 
only voiced, as the memorial window in the new building 
shone a silent and touching sign. 

But how paint a man, one and so manifold, at work on 
the look-out, God’s agent and his spy, an officer and a scout, 
now closing up the ranks and anon a vidette in advance of 
the van, a horn of plenty in one hand, with the other grasp- 
ing stoutly every atom of his right, warm spiritualist and 
cool reasoner, a mechanic and chirographer whose copper- 
plate lines, like Hebrew text, could be read backwards, 
a figure impossible on the canvas, existing in real life? 
How describe, depict him with voice or pen? Yet these 
very traits, his versatility, the superiority in every way of 
his gifts, the sublimity of his virtues towering above and 
throwing his defects into the background and the shade, 
his freedom of behavior and independence of speech, his 
pattern of personal purity, and his commanding bodily 
presence, not weak like Paul’s, make him a tempting sub- 
ject. Not Channing or Parker was so striking a figure in 
the street. In the common impression, he, more than any 
other clergyman of the Unitarian denomination, represents 
the Church militant, stands as the good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, fighting, like Paul, a good fight. If, in all lands and 
times, those are honored who in any great cause war after 
the flesh and against flesh and blood, when victories for the 
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right are won with weapons that are not carnal, by captains, 
perhaps, like Pierpont, opposed to military organizations, 
there should not be a less lofty renown. Let us revive the 
image or try to trace the lineaments of one who might have 
said with Jeremiah, “ Woe is me, my mother, that I am born 
a man of contention,” and who, having as little as the old 
prophet to do with usury, though he condemned imprison- 
ment for debt, did not more than the old prophet escape 
being cursed: none can, who, like Michael the archangel, 
strive with any dragon of sin. It was a curious irony of 
nature and of fate that he who provoked the wrath of the 
artillery company he assailed should, at the age of almost 
eighty, have gone in a chaplain’s regimentals to the front 
with a grandeur of soldierly bearing which no figure in the 
army could exceed; as Charles Sumner, repeating on like 
occasion Pierpont’s oratorical offence of insult to the cannon 
and the sword, was doomed in his place, with an altered 
rhetoric, to bid cavalry and infantry godspeed in our civil 
conflict. Pierpont and Sumner were not Quakers, but born 
soldiers both, had batteries in their brains, to be unmasked 
with words as fiery and effective as the powder and shot of 
guns that were unlimbered in the battle-field. But this 
invisible park of ordnance in Pierpont’s breast, if based on 
combativeness, was manned and handled with benevolence, 
a larger organ, as, being a thorough believer in Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s phrenology, his self-observing consciousness knew. 
So his resentments and resistances were against evil systems 
and institutions, hydras of intemperance and slavery, not 
against men, save so far as they were incarnate in organ- 
ized wrong, which he was a fearless, reproachless knight 
armed from head to foot to assault. During his trial 
before the ecclesiastical council, in which the West Church, 
by its undenominational posture shut out, took no part, 
I said to him, “ You have a controversy with your people, 
or a party in your parish,” and he answered, “Yes; and 
the hardest fend off.’ Formed to antagonize error and 
crime, he had a hint of the fencing master in his rhetorical 
attitude and his logical style. Yet he forsook the law he 
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was bred to, left the bar and the business his various talent 
opened, like what artisans call a universal joint. His 
mind wrought with the precision and polish of a machine. 
Profoundly religious in his nature, it was for a divine ser- 
vice in its highest calling that his soul burned. His devout 
feeling blended with a poetic fancy in the “ Airs from Pales- 
tine,” and the exquisite hymns, which, beyond all his other 
compositions, will immortalize his name. The verse he 
wrote outside of a pious purpose, lacking inspiration, is yet 
perfect joiner work. His tendency and ability to select 
wisely from others appeared in his First Class Book for 
schools, which struck a new vein of influence, and put the 
youth of America forever in his debt. The omission by his 
publisher of one or two anti-slavery pieces from Daniel 
Webster and Cowper, to spare or lighten the lash on the 
South for its bondage of the black man, brought on him 
from some abolitionists severe blame. But he had won his 
spurs. No charge of timidity or time-serving could well 
-hold against a man so courageous and sincere, any more 
than against the Teacher who said to his disciples what 
Mr. Pierpont quoted in one of his sermons, “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
How meek, like his Master, when arraigned ! 

His course was devoid of virulence. The objections were 
less to his matter than his taste and manner. But he 
was no more candid than polite. He was the gentleman, 
without being which one loses the power to serve. His 
genius was, however, less to reflect or meditate than to exe- 
cute and work. He was inventive, and loved the practically 
useful. One fault found with him was that he had pro- 
duced an improved stove,— or fire-place he called it,—as if 
Paul should be excommunicated for making tents and 
saying, “These hands have ministered to my necessities.” 
He was not a dreamer, but an embodier of his thought. 
There was no infinite background in his imagination. He 
had nothing of the mystic in his feeling, and little of reserved 
power, although great composure and self-control in his will. 
Here was a man who could make his look, feature, gesture, 
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arm, or tongue the extension of his brain, and put the whole 
of himself into a sign or syllable. Whatsoever his hand 
found to do he did it with his might. He put forth all his 
strength. What mobility, dexterity, faculty, less of genius 
than ingenuous ingenuity! He did not particularly respect 
musing. He wanted the fire to burn. He was shrewd, 
that he might pay old outlawed debts. “Throw Dr. Chan- 
ning into the street,” he told me, “and he could not take 
care of himself.” He was not Channing’s equal in ideas, 
but accomplished all he undertook with matchless ease. 
When I maintained we must preach from conviction and 
not for effect, he maintained the necessity of an aim so as 
to touch off after having loaded. No prince of peace, to 
heal the people he troubled all their pools. A great actor 
in the world’s theatre, how he would have excelled on the 
mimic stage! His humanity was restless and immense. If 
by his head he did not rank with master spirits, there was 
no bound or measure to his heart; and how the flame in 
him of sensibility, which was a genial warmth on the hearth 
of friendship and domestic love, swelled and roared into a 
conflagration and consuming fire against foul, ancient, chronic 
wickedness in its dens! Thus it came to pass that a most 
affectionate was considered to be a belligerent man. But 
what is goodness itself good for as a sentiment, till it is 
mounted as on horseback against transgression, like Milton’s 
flaming warrior Zoal? Is it worth a fig, a cent, a pin, 
unless it act? A smooth, inefficient, impotent amiability 
can never do the benignant will of God for the welfare of 
men. The poultice is not in place before the knife! Mercy 
must have an edge of surgery for the oppressor ere it can 
reach the oppressed. We preachers can have no such compli- 
ment paid us as when wrong-doers, at a loss for other cen- 
sure, complain of the temper in us which draws their fire 
and lets out bad blood. 

This is a general law. In the best men, the tender and 
fierce are combined. What conceder of points, granter of 
propositions, and handler of the smoothing-plane, on his 
precincts ever. welcomes us to such sweet, big, sunny 
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places as expand the bosom of the bold reformer, Martin 
Luther, John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, John Pierpont, whose name means a wharf, to land on, 
and a bridge, to walk over? What a pontiff, pontifex max- 
imus, he was! 

There is an admirable ferocity in love. What makes 
the lower creatures —the dog, bird, fowl, walrus — defend 
to their own death their young but an affection deep and 
invincible? What but his young, being offspring of God, 
to Pierpont were the victims of strong drink and the negroes 
in chains? The towyhness of the human soul for the strain 
of every task is always made out of tenderness. How the 
finest heart-strings are woven into a cordage of philanthropy 
that no bite of hatred or pull of prejudice can break, as 
from a multitude of threads are made cables for the tele- 
graph, telephone, suspension arch, frigate, to warp her from 
the lee-shore or, unparted, hold her fluked anchor in the 
solid ocean bed! Hawsers, which no hemp or steel can 
fashion, must be knit and braided out of the living fibres of 
our consecrated flesh for the draught and pressure which 
amid abounding iniquity we cannot help being subjected to, 
to guard and redeem our kind. Pierpont’s intellectual 
faculties, with every nerve and muscle of his noble frame, 
were, at the capstan of his high resolve, but so many ropes 
and blocks worn in constant application to serve. They 
were a chest of tools, full cartridge-box, quiver of arrows, 
cruiser with open portholes, never hauled up for repairs, 
but used up till toil ceased with life. He was a conscience 
in perpetual motion, moral to the core. The dazzling spark 
in his glance, quick stir of his hand, delicious smile in his 
face, gave frank demonstration that at least he withheld 
nothing, but communicated all. He exploded into the 
tones and flashed with the gestures that were so gracefully 
and graciously by an expert elocutionist modulated and 
shaped. “It would be too hot for you to hold it,” said the 
Methodist Father Taylor to a brother who begged for a 
subject to preach on. Pierpont was never lukewarm or 
cold. He had the eye of an eagle, port of a king, elastic 
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tread of a mettlesome steed. The zeal of God’s house and 
man’s need had eaten him up. He was wholly in his stint, 
not always restrained from excesses into which run the 
holiest passions, like active volcanoes,— the world’s channels 
and safety valves. 

The actors in the quarrel with him forty-five years ago 
are dead. No live coal can be raked out of the lifeless 
ashes of the wood kindled for the sacrifice. He would not 
go from his station when he was bid. Was he right refus- 
ing to surrender his post? It must be admitted he was not 
like a lamb led to the slaughter or a sheep dumb before the 
shearers, opening not his mouth. Rather, he was the ram’s 
horn blown about besotted Jericho by the Holy Ghost. 
Let us liken him to the lion of the tribe of Judah. With 
the meekness of the lamb he mixed the wrath. Sharply 
questioned, sorely blamed, for offence or defence he held the 
fort, and was absolved to himself. A civil or military off- 
cer may be removed summarily by the appointing power. 
But Pierpont’s place was one not created by the human 
electors by whom it was assigned. His constituents were 
a multitude that could not meet in a building, or have a 
quorum present for voting. His was a contract binding 
above the will of any human contractors. His covenant 
was with God. He could be cashiered only by the Com- 
mander-in-chief! He would not hear the order to leave till 
he had maintained his cause and triumphed in his case. 
What had he insisted on but a trial, not on the naked ques- 
tion of parochial expediency, but by the precise articles of 
complaint, as Festus told Agrippa the crime should be speci- 
fied of which Paul was accused? As, in Walter Scott’s tale 
of Ivanhoe, the Black Knight finds a boxer in the garb of 
Friar Tuck, so, under the priestly gown Pierpont walked 
to church in, on a Sunday morning, the Hollis Street com- 
mittee discovered an expert in the ring, a foeman worthy 
of their steel. In his allegorical sermon, entitled “ The 
Burning of the Ephesian Letters,” without naming the sub- 
ject, he made a flank movement on the distillery which no 
direct assailant of intemperance could surpass. He was 
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armed and equipped with what a sober mind! But, as a 
great actor in real life, he observed Hamlet’s advice to the 
players,— “in the very torrent, tempest,... whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness.” His appeal in the ecclesiastical 
council to his own son, if justice were not done on the 
records to his name while he lived, to see it done after he 
was dead, was a burst of impassioned pathetic eloquence 
without correspondent example in our history, from a spirit 
too high and hely to die, which survives the dispute he 
was forced to, and alone keeps the names of the disputants 
he encountered, in the report else dry as dust, alive to the 
present from the once how inflamed strife ! 

Mr. Pierpont was a man of quality, a noble man. Char- 
acter is the life-preserver. Those who deny, carp at, and 
indict the affirmers of truth and righteousness, are like 
short-lived insects in the animal kingdom, the ephemera of 
mankind. As Jesus said, the fathers slay the prophets and 
the children build their monuments. As all Europe rushed 
to the rescue of Christ’s sepulchre, and as the traveller still 
cares more for the spot of his tomb than for any other 
cradle on the globe, so the clay of Christ’s followers and the 
bones of his saints are more worth than the octogenarian 
longevity of recusant or indifferent souls. Let us worship 
relics with the Romanists rather than bow before selfish 
riches and rank! Thus the silent portal of Pierpont’s grave 
seems like the mouth of a trumpet. His was a clarion that 
never gave an uncertain sound, to whose alarum for sacred 
battles that remain we listen still. 

The fine temper of his metal shone in the cheerful pa- 
tience, mingled dignity and humility, with which he bore 
the abandonment at last of his city pulpit, though not loss 
of his more than metropolitan position. His departure was 
no degradation. He rose continually till he ascended to 
heaven. Thinking of the objects he was devoted to and 
spent upon, we ask, Why are we pardoned when he was pur- 
sued? Never was he more sweet and penetrating with the 
softness of his tones and mild, keen looks of his bluish-gray 
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eyes than in those last days which were his best. Sour it 
was impossible for him to be. 

There are circumstantial reasons why I should pay this 
tribute so short of his merit. Nearly fifty years ago, he read 
aloud and publicly my letter accepting a call to the West 
Church in Boston, which was built at about the same period 
and after the oblong style of that in Hollis Street. I was 
the last of the Boston ministry to tender to him a pulpit 
exchange. In front of the State House, toward the close 
of his career, we conversed together on that momentous 
matter of Spiritualism he had at heart, and which is now 
disclosed to his mind. 

There were ten written charges against the hearty and 
heady man. But his attack on the liquor interest in Boston 
was his main fault, an aggression whose bravery we can ill 
conceive. He was the proto-martyr of temperance. He 
bore the cross which has become his crown. Royal diadems 
are no longer lifted in the air. Pope’s tiaras do not get 
exalted above mortal heads. Crosses shine on cathedral 
spires, and the solid structure is cruciform below. As pure 
a servant and clean minister as has lived in our civil pre- 
cincts,— the manly beauty of his countenance a sufficient 
reply to any indictment,— not only stood at the altar, but 
carried from it a fiery censer to purge the commonwealth of 
Church and State; with cautery of carnal sores to prolong 
spiritual life. The new Hollis Street shrine is proud of 
him, and grateful for words which were half battles aud 
wholesome deeds. As a strong man lifts a struggling child 
to his shoulders, so he raised us all. 

C. A. BARTOL. 
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THE DIVINE HUMANITY. 


Though we have received, and call ourselves by, the name 
“Unitarian,” to distinguish us from the main body of the 
Church, the discussion of the question whether the doctrine 
of the Trinity or that of the Unity of the Godhead is most 
reasonable and most Christian seems practically to have 
ceased on our part. Many among us, being fully persuaded 
in their own minds, and perceiving that the best shafts of 
argument fall harmlessly into the sand-banks of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, have determined, no doubt, to stop talking, 
and leave the question to such settlement as time may 
bring. This is, in the main, a most wholesome resolution, 
and one to be heartily recommended for adoption (within 
reasonable limits) to all the parties between which the 
Church is divided. Comparatively few things, one dis- 
covers, are settled by means of logic alone; and, though 
men continue to urge their opinions upon the world’s 
notice, under the belief that what is so plain and clear to 
them must present itself with equal force to other minds, 
still ideas appear so differently from opposite points of 
view, and as seen through different mental atmospheres, 
that argument generally avails very little to bring the 
various schools of thought to any common ground. In so 
far as Unitarians have ceased their warfare upon the dogma 
of the Trinity, from a feeling that the orthodox world must 
be left to outgrow and cannot be driven from its erroneous 
belief, their reticence is to be, on all accounts, applauded 
and commended. 

But a still more general feeling among us, which must be 
held to explain in greater measure our usual silence on this 
point, is that of its comparative insignificance. We are 
accustomed to think that though the battle between the 
medieval and the modern schools of thought happened to 
open in a contest for this position, it has drifted away to 
other and much more important questions. The peculiarity 
of our belief as to the nature of God is, truly, only one 
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of the minor features of our thought; and we have some 
reason for lamenting the fact that we bear a name so 
slightly significant of our higher aims and more practical 
doctrines. The name “ Congregational ” is held by many of 
us to characterize our position much more fitly, since it may 
be justly considered of greater historic value that we have 
kept the right of each individual church to define its own 
belief, in defiance not only of Episcopal machinery, but of 
ecclesiastical tradition, than that in the exercise of this 
right we have arrived at any particular corclusion. 

Congregationalism means, in religion, what democracy 
means in the State: that the large organization becomes the 
tool of the small community, instead of its tyrant ; and that 
the Christian life, which elsewhere cannot rid itself of the 
methods shaped by and designed for a world that no longer 
exists, is here left free to adapt itself quickly and easily to 
the changing conditions among which it works. To believe 
in and help forward the movement that must ultimately 
put the whole Christian Church on a federative instead of 
an imperial basis is of greater moment than to advocate 
any speculative opinion whatever. 

And yet it was probably neither accident nor blunder that 
developed the controversy out of which we have received 
our name. ‘The great battle-field, on which the ruling forces 
of the Church for more than a thousand years were deter- 
mined and appointed, was that whereon Arians and Athana- 
sians contended for a definition of the nature of Christ. In 
itself, that may seem a tremendous conflict over a very small 
matter. But it was nothing less than the key toa mighty 
system that was at stake, and it is hazarding nothing to as- 
sert that the whole course of European history was affected 
by the turn of that doctrinal controversy. We can admit as 
heartily as any that, in view of the work which the Church 
had to do, she stood better equipped with the fiery temper 
and somewhat irrational creed of Athanasius than she 
would have been, if the rationalizing spirit of his antagonist 
had prevailed: The genius of Protestantism has in later 
times proved fatal to the growth of vast spiritual despot- 
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isms; and nothing short of a despotic church, capable of 
being handled with military precision and celerity, could 
have outlived the convulsive period during which an old 
empire died and a new civilization was born. It was not 
intellectual force that was needed to carry the world 
through that crisis so much as obedience to some bond that 
had in it the promise of order and stability. To say the 
least, it is extremely doubtful whether any conviction less 
positive and clear-cut, any symbol less large and authori- 
tative, than that of the founder of Christianity as “ very 
God of very God,” would have sufficed to win for the 
Church the almost fanatical devotion that was needed, to 
give her cohesive strength in the midst of those distracted 
ages. The dogma of the Trinity has for the essence of its 
meaning the Deity of Christ; and the conception that he 
was God assumes a greater than any speculative impor- 
tance when we see it as the starting point of that system 
of discipline and doctrine which rose to such a height 
of power under the great popes. The divinity of their 
Church, which men of that day could not well measure by 
any test of use or beauty, was placed above all question in 
their minds by their belief that God himself, appearing in 
human form, had laid its foundations, ordained its sacra- 
ments, and transmitted to its bishops his own spiritual au- 
thority. The whole temper of the Church of the Middle 
Ages,— its lack of interest in intellectual inquiry, its rigid- 
ity and uniformity of structure, its proud consciousness of 
authority and boundless ambition for dominion, its power 
to suppress divisions of opinion and hold its subjects, even 
though they were kings and emperors, in obedience to its 
commands,—all this came largely from, and would have 
been impoasible without, the belief that Christ was God. 

If, then, the dogma of the Trinity gave the watchword 
and point of departure for that aggressive, conquering 
Church, which played its part as a great political force 
during the centuries of strife when a new society was being 
formed, is it not probable that the Church of liberty and 
peace, which grows up to do its work under the conditions 
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of a wide and well-established social order, will find its in- 
spiration and the key to its systems of belief and conduct, 
in the different conception it adopts of its Founder’s nature 
and design? There is at least no violent improbability in 
assuming that, as the doctrine of Christ’s Deity was the seed 
out of which one great historic phase of Christianity has 
been developed, there lies in some different doctrine about 
his nature the beginning of another movement, which has 
been all these years waiting its opportunity. Side by side 
with the prevailing current of Christian thought, and show- 
ing itself here and there throughout the history of the 
Church, there runs a narrower channel of anti-Trinitarian 
belief. While apostolic succession has followed its high ca- 
reer, there has been a prophetic succession which has more 
nearly kept the original spirit of Christianity; and, though 
discontent with Orthodoxy has not, in many instances, formed 
itself into a clear and conscious protest, still the point of an- 
tagonism has repeatedly been found in just this doctrine of 
the Trinity. We,as Unitarians, are not derived from the 
Protestant Reformation alone, and should not think of our- 
selves simply as one of the smaller sects into which the 
Protestant Church has divided. We stand for the reap- 
pearance in history of a line of Christian development long 
held in abeyance, while wars and rumors of wars have 
possessed the earth, but destined for great spiritual achieve- 
ments in the new era of peace and individual freedom that 
begins to dawn upon us. 

It may be predicted that, in the final history of the 
Church, what we call the Reformation will appear as a tran- 
sition between two great Christian periods; the later and 
nobler dating its rise from belief in Jesus of Nazareth as 
type and symbol of a Divine Humanity, as the earlier 
period received its character from the idea of Christ’s Deity. 
The Reformation joined issue with the Papacy not so much 
on doctrinal or religious as on political grounds. The bur- 
den of the Church had become simply intolerable. The 
system which had been Rome’s defence against the Barba- 
rian, and then the strength of Christendom in its battle 
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with the Turk, was too oppressive to be tamely borne, when 
Barbarian and Turk were no longer dreaded. The revolt 
meant larger liberty, but it meant little more. Protestant 
countries established each its smaller and weaker form of 
Romanism; but thus the Church was only broken into frag- 
ments, no one of which possessed a positive character other 
than that which it retained from the shaping hand of Rome. 
To-day, the great Protestant sects exist as faded remnants 
of an old religious order, and are not foundation stones of 
the new Church that is to be. The spirit of this and future 
ages is not in them. They can only work along the old 
lines, which fail to bring them to close contact with or un- 
derstanding of the living world of human thought: Nor is 
it possible for them to come upon any new ground, within 
reach of modern life, while they are tethered by their Trini- 
tarian dogma. You shall see again and again that the 
promise of a liberal advance within orthodox limits has no 
great future before it, while it does not gather strength or 
eourage to break that bond with the dead past. Of course, 
good orthodox people accept the development theory, and 
various other results of modern thought. But, in proportion 
as they come forward into the life of the new age, they 
leave their religion behind them. The old scheme of salva- 
tion is, once for all, hopelessly out of keeping with what is 
most vital to the modern mind. The whole scheme has to 
be, not only softened and modified, but recast into a differ- 
ent mould; and that it cannot be, while all the fiery ear- 
nestness that the Church may develop is run back into the 
old formal conception of Christ, us the full embodiment 
of the Godhead. 

I repeat, then, that it was no accident which brought our 
fathers in the faith face to face with Orthodoxy at this point. 
Whatever issues intrinsically greater may engage our atten- 
tion, the doctrine of the Trinity was the key to that whole 
system of religion within which their minds no longer felt 
at ease; and they could not extricate themselves from the 
system, or take a genuine new departure, till they had 
given up the notion that Christ was God. Their only pos- 
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sibility of founding a new Church for the new times advanc- 
ing upon the world was to put in place of the old corner- 
stone of spiritual despotism a truer and broader conception 
of the character and mission of the Founder of Christianity. 
We have every reason to hope and predict that the doctrine 
of a Divine Humanity, seen in Christ, is to prove the source 
of a new unfolding of the Christian life and a new growth 
of the Church, much more powerful in all beneficent ways 
than the warlike phase of Christianity based upon Trini- 
tarian belief. It remains to point out briefly what this 
doctrine of a Divine Humanity essentially is, and what are 
the main features it is to impress upon the Church of the 
future. ‘ 

One of the foremost scientific writers of our day has said 
that there is a point in the development of human life 
where the process of Natural Selection becomes inoperative. 
“The universal struggle for existence,’ says Mr. John 
Fiske, “having succeeded in bringing forth that consum- 
mate product of creative energy, the Human Soul, has done 
its work, and will presently cease.” Not pausing at this 
point to dispute whether the “struggle for existenee” has 
brought forth “the Human Soul,” or has only produced a 
certain physieal structure adapted to the soul’s uses, let us 
remark two things: first, that where natural selection ends 
its dispensation, some other law or force must assume con- 
trol of life, if progress is to go on; secondly, that such a 
change, from a law which spans the whole course of develop- 
ment hitherto to one which has had no previous part or lot 
in the creative task, implies a much broader distinction than 
that which separates any of the successive orders of physi- 
cal existence. Let us be sure that we realize the force of 
this latter suggestion. However easily and naturally the 
transition may be made from growth by Natural Selection 
to progress by some higher method, that change may be 
spoken of as the passage “from an old to a new order of 
things” in a much more special sense and with greater 
sharpness of contrast than we can apply the phrase in any 
other instance. Whatever differences there may be between 
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man and the oyster, both are members of the animal king- 
dom; and both, we are taught to believe, came into being 
under the operation of one and the same set of forces. So 
long as Natural Selection governs our life, we remain 
within the old province. What takes us for the first time 
clearly out of that province is to find ourselves in a domain 
where Natural Selection does not work, and where the ad- 
vance of life is secured in an altogether different manner. 
Wherever or whenever man passes out from the rule of the 
old law, so that not it, but some other power becomes the 
arbiter of his character and destiny, it may be said of him 
that he is “a new creature,” “old things are passed away, 
behold! all things are become new.” He sees with new 
eyes, acts from new motives, and busies himself with new 
interests. The transformation, say from ape to man, is 
effected simply by continuing the method pursued from the 
beginning,— the universal slaughter of the weak by the 
strong. The animal man is only an ape, or some like creat- 
ure, whose angry chatter has grown to articulate speech and 
whose fingers have become skilful in forming weapons and 
tools. But the transformation of this higher animal into 
a spiritual man signifies an entire change of method. It 
means that, Natural Selection having finished its work, one 
chapter of existence has reached its full limit, and life takes 
a fresh start in a wholly new field. 

That Mr. Fiske is right in affirming the incompetence of 
Natural Selection to carry forward the higher development 
of human life would seem to be as plain as the distinction 
between love and hate. When the strong cease to subsist 
upon the weak and the world’s hope is seen to lie in the 
possibility of educating and civilizing the unfit, who, spite 
of ignorance, famine, and pestilence, do still obstinately sur- 
vive, the conditions of humanity’s growth are radically 
changed. The continued working of Natural Selection im- 
plies the perpetuation of war. Inasmuch as it is our aim 
and ideal to substitute peace for war, not only in the settle- 
ment of social and political questions, but in all the relations 
of life,—to make different schools of thought and religion, 
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for example, no more enemies, but friends,—one sees not 
how a universal desire to help and instruct will shelter the 
old passion to kill and destroy. Life cannot select its own 
types and forms for perpetuation, where it is debarred from 
using its destructive agencies. Under the reign of peace, the 
world can no longer depend upon the blind striving of an- 
tagonistic forces. Unlimited competition must be aban- 
doned for perfect organization. The bad things cannot be 
trampled out of existence, but must be given opportunity 
and encouragement to put off their evil qualities and grow 
into wholeness and health. 

Now, what is it that takes up the burden which Natural 
Selection resigns? To answer this question, we must first 
ask another,— What power has used the forces of the world, 
from the beginning, to build up the scale of physical forms 
which ends with the creation of man? The development 
theory, be it understood, undertakes to make known noth- 
ing more than the manner of creation, and is silent respect- 
ing its origin. It-has no mission to declare whether the 
process is self-supporting or rests upon the will and intent 
of a power behind the ordinary forces of nature. But what 
the student of method may put one side as not germane to 
his investigations cannot be left without answer, when we 
come to seek the meaning and purpose of life itself. Then 
we have to say —and, spite of all positive or agnostic philoso- 
phies, the human mind will continue to say — that the tide 
of finite life does not lift itself up inch by inch, but rises only 
as it is fed and lifted by a creative energy. In a word, we 
need have no fear that, as the ultimate result of rational 
thinking, development will come to stand in place of God. 
That mode of creation presupposes a creator as much as 
any, and our thought is still firmly bound to the divine 
mind as the only reasonable source and explanation of what 
has come into existence. How, then, shall we interpret that 
break in the method of development where Natural Selec- 
tion stops, if it does not mean that at this point the divine 
spirit completes its task of building for itself a habitation 
in the flesh, and enters into possession of its own? Those 
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dark and vengeful passions which have occupied man’s 
brain were simply the workmen commissioned to construct 
and partially adorn the chambers of the soul for its true 
occupant. Their noisy labors being completed, the owner 
himself takes up his residence in the house prepared for his 
reception, and brings with him tastes and occupations, 
habits and aims of his own, different from those of the build- 
ers who have preceded his advent. Grace and truth dwell 
where tumult and confusion have long held sway; 
unselfish love fills the place in which lust and greed have 
wrought for their daily food; a light of beauty and an at- 
mosphere of peace pervade the mind, because the spirit’s 
building has now become its home, and the rude laborers 
who wrought upon its dwelling are dismissed. 

This is the Divine Humanity,— humanity that has shaken 
off the reign of forces which arose with it out of the dust, 
to receive as its guest and governor a life from the skies, 
for whose coming all past ages of strife and.bloodshed have 
been making preparation. If we see the spiritual side of 
human nature as it is, we shall know it to be no mere refine- 
ment or sublimation of the animal man, but virtually a new 
creation. Though at every upward step we must affirm a 
new incarnation of the spirit, as the advance of any con- 
struction embodies more and more of the builder’s thought, 
yet, when the period of construction is changed to one of 
occupation, then the spirit comes with fulness and power. 
It is no longer the mere directing agency under whose care 
inferior powers have done their work, but is henceforth the 
ruler, in whose presence these powers are not suffered to 
abide. Its effort, before concentrated upon the completion 
of an instrument through which to act, now turns to the 
higher purposes that exist, not in the tool, but in itself. 

Mr. St. George Mivart has clearly and finely pointed out 
(in the April number of the Fortnightly) that the intelli- 
gence displayed throughout the inorganic world and in 
lower forms of life is “in them, but not of them.” The 
affirmation that this intelligence outside created things has 
come to be of us as well as in us —that in our spiritual man- 
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hood we are its image, and not merely its means of mani- 
festation —is the philosophical basis for our belief in a Di- 
vine Humanity. As a question in morals, it is inconceivable 
that the unselfishness of the spiritual man has been natu- 
rally derived from selfishness. This is from below: the 
other is from above. The capacity to delight in spending 
one’s self for another’s good, however far back into the life 
of the past its feeble beginnings may be traced, is by its 
very nature forever distinct from the action of forces which 
insist only upon the fulfilment of their own demands. Man 
may discover that his own gain is to be found by serving 
his neighbor, but that discovery leaves him still a selfish 
being. He has the power, in his better moments, to turn 
wholly away from thoughts of self, and fasten his attention 
solely and disinterestedly upon the object he desires to 
benefit. From whatever other source that power may come 
to him, its origin cannot lie in selfish instincts. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that a training which continually di- 
rects his thought inward toward his own life, and strengthens 
his habit of putting his own wants first, will at last teach him 
to turn his gaze outward, or lead to forgetfulness of his pri- 
vate demands upon the world. The Divine Humanity 
springs from motives such as no “struggle for existence” 
will produce. What, then, can we say of it, save that even 
in its faintest dawnings it is the entrance of a heavenly 
quality of existence, descending to earth like the light, and 
not born out of it? 

If this incoming of the spirit were suddenly accomplished, 
it woald appear to us, beyond all question, the greatest of 
all changes that the history of life reveals. And as it is, 
with innumerable links and shades to break the contrast, 
must we not feel that the mental differences between an 
Australian savage and the highest existing type of Chris- 
tian manhood mark a much greater advance of life than 
that which separates the savage from the brute? If we’ 
may speak of primitive man as the appearance of a new 
creature among the animal tribes that possessed the earth, 
much more is the spiritual or divine humanity a distinct 
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order of existence, rising into clear superiority over every- 
thing that has gone before. “He that is least in this king- 
dom of heaven” is greater than the greatest who is born 
only of flesh and blood. 

It goes without saying that, like every transformation, this 
from the natural to the spiritual is gradually accomplished, 
and passes no boundary line that can be marked with scien- 
tific accuracy. The two orders overlap and intermingle, 
so that ve cannot put our finger on a precise point or 
moment of history, and say, “ Here the old ceases and the 
new begins.” But, with substantial truth and sufficient 
accuracy, we may identify the Divine Humanity with 
Christ and Christianity. Not that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the first among men to display the power of the spirit or 
that spiritual life is confined within Christian limits. The 
doctrine of Biogenesis, as applied to the higher life of man, 
is pushed beyond its rightful limits, when its sanction is 
invoked to prove that spiritual quickening is possible from 
only one human source. But, as Columbus rightly deserves 
the honor he has received as discoverer of a new continent, 
though others had accidentally preceded him; and as we 
may date from his enterprise the beginning of the growth 
of a mighty empire on these shores,—so it is entirely just 
that the new type of humanity should bear the Christian 
name. On two considerations —the personal character of 
Jesus and the success of the movement he inaugurated — 
we may rest our claim that he will continue to be the 
world’s representative of the Divine Humanity. His char- 
acter stands before us,—an example of complete emancipa- 
tion from the brute inheritance, a perfect iilustration of 
the spiritual qualities that are to take the place of animal 
passions. We do not need to dogmatize or speculate about 
his nature, whether he had a single ora double conscious- 
ness, or to what extent he was human and how far he 
teveals the nature of God. It is enough that in him all 
the forces that work through Natura Selection had clearly 
come to an end of their reign; that life meant with him no 
struggle for existence, but simply and solely an opportunity 
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to do good; and that he presents to us the motives and aims 
of spiritual life in all their ideal purity and majesty. The 
struggle for existence consists in ceaseless anxiety and 
endeavor to save one’s private life or soul. How radical 
the change which he aimed to effect in the mind’s attitude 
truly is, how far above the old level of thought and conduct 
he stood, we may understand from his maxims: that not 
he who tries to save, but he who is willing to lose or forget 
his life shall keep it unto life eternal; and that not the 
proud in heart, but the meek, shall inherit the earth. 

Again, as we should date the birth of a new species, not 
from some accidental variation which pointed in its direc- 
tion, and which perished without perpetuating its new form, 
but from that living thing whose seed proved the beginning 
of an increasing life after its own kind, so Jesus is to be 
regarded, not merely as an individual instance in which 
the higher nature has assumed control of the lower, but as 
the source of a spiritual vitality, which took root and 
spread in other minds. 

If anything were wanting to prove that in him and in 
his work we possess a sure basis and clear illustration of 
our divine humanity, we might find it in the fact that rejec- 
tion of him is so often coupled with disbelief in the higher 
life itself. They who think it a mistake that the world 
has given so much attention to the gospel and example of 
Christ show us over and over that they do not appreciate 
what they attempt to criticise. Either they persist in 
seeing him through the distorting medium of church tradi- 
tions or, what is more common, they regard his views of 
human nature and destiny as visionary and unsound. In 
their philosophy, man is and must always remain an essen- 
tially selfish being; and all that can be done is to refine or 
set limits to his selfish instincts, so that the desperate strug- 
gle for superiority may be varnished over by formal charity 
and ceremonial politeness. They believe that the state of 
warfare is man’s fixed condition, and would push forward 
the old method of Natural Selection as the means by which 
mental progress is to be continued. If, as is widely the 

5 
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case, people who have no interest in Christianity lack the 
very idea of a Divine Humanity, that need not at all shake 
our confidence that spiritual life is a new kind of life, and 
that. its growth must remain forever associated with the 
name and influence of Christ. 

This, then, I put forward as the suggestion of a doctrine 
in and from which we may confidently expect the Christian 
movement to take a new departure; and, in fact, as the 
only promising beginning of a new church for the new 
times that are upon us. The Son of God must make us 
sons and daughters of the Most High, in the same sense, if 
not at present in the same degree, that he is entitled to the 
name. The life that was in him must be seen, not as hav- 
ing returned wholly to the skies, to be there drawn upon by 
priestly intercession, but as a life wrought into the souls of 
men, and evermore propagating itself through all means 
of communication between mind and mind. The glory 
which was so resplendent that it seemed as if he who mani- 
fested it must be the only begotten of the Father is, as the 
world needs to learn, the common inheritance of all souls, 
each in its order according to the fulness of the spirit it 
is able to receive. When such conceptions as these are 
once established in Christian thought, their working out 
will involve something like a new birth of Christianity 
itself. 

A few words remain to be said concerning the form of 
the Church and the character of religious life, as they must 
grow out of this doctrine. It may be conjectured that the 
idea of a Divine Humanity and the congregational form of 
church government were created for each other, just as 
one sees that Christianity, in its medieval phase, was the 
agency appointed to meet and fertilize the mind of Ger- 
manic races. There is something more than chance in the 
scattering of that wind-sown pollen upon which the seed- 
bearing power of so many trees and plants depends; and 
when, over wide reaches of time and space, a vitalizing 
truth is carried to that form of life which derives from its 
contact a new capacity, we may be assured that the truth 
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was not sent out without some prevision of the place in 
which it was to accomplish its mission. So, after the fact, 
we can see that such grains of true Christianity as the 
Roman Church could spread, found the lodgement that had 
been prepared for them in the fresh mind of Northern peo- 
ples just coming forward to assume their great part in 
history. So, before the fact is fully demonstrated, we may 
predict that the liberty of our individual churches is the 
opportune field in which the doctrine of a Divine Humanity 
is to begin its work. 

Congregationalism has no valid place in the old Trinita- 
rian system of religious thought, and cannot live upon its 
dogmas. You might as well try to couple the divine right 
of kings with belief that government derives its power 
from the people as to unite orthodox theology and a church 
which stands for liberty of conscience. Orthodox Congre- 
gationalism may be defined as a democratic form animated 
by a monarchical spirit. How much the spirit may belie its 
outward form, the intolerance of the New England Puritans 
plainly shows us. Under the rule of the old theology, the 
nominal right of an individual church to do its own think- 
ing must remain a perfectly barren result of past labors; 
and history has brought forth this form of church life en- 
tirely without use or purpose, unless the design was to 
prepare a home for some doctrine not in the old creeds. 
Such a design may be seen in the fact that the germ, at 
least, of the idea of a Divine Humanity, has at last planted 
itself within the Congregational Church. Here, finally, 
we have the soul of religious freedom in a free body; and, 
though that body is yet in its infancy, may we not believe 
it to be the infancy of a giant, whose power is yet to aston- 
ish the world? A church which has none of the tools or 
instinets of war must advance slowly. Its growth will not 
be like the forcible conquest, wherein, after one or two sharp 
battles, a stronger race at once overruns the territory of 
a vanquished nation; but, taking what naturally comes 
to it, and simply doing its work in honest, straightforward 
fashion, it will rise, as the great commercial powers of the 
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earth have peacefully risen, to overtop all systems of des- 
potic and military force. 

The great advantage of the idea of a Divine Humanity, 
from a purely religious point of view, is that it brings the 
objects of reverence ‘and faith near to the soul, without 
destroying that sense of awe and mystery which is as essen- 
tial to religious life as love and trust. The God of philo- 
sophical thought is too far away for us; while, on the other 
hand, the gods who have received most worship from man- 
kind are much too near. In the controversy between Mr. 
Spencer and the champion of the Religion of Humanity, one 
feels that the charges of both disputants are true. The 
wonder we may feel in the contemplation of that unknowa- 
ble All Being which is the last generalization of scientific 
thought is, as Mr. Harrison has called it, simply “ the ghost 
of a religion.” But, when we undertake to worship men 
as we know them, without recognition of an infinite might 
behind their lives, we are simply travelling back to the 
childhood of the race, and adopting the infantile custom of 
paying divine honors to the shades of our dead ancestors. 
When Christian theologians had disposed of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit by weaving their names and persons into an 
unintelligible dogma, and thus banishing them in effect to 
an unknowable realm, it is in no wise strange that the 
Church resorted to a worship of saints and martyrs, who 
visibly represented worshipful qualities. But, if the 
thought of the divine, in its essence, and apart from its 
manifestations, takes us into an atmosphere too thin and 
cold for our spirits to endure, equally to be dreaded are 
those moist sensual heats, where only the human manifesta- 
tions are regarded, and the tempering winds of an infinite 
Holy Spirit are not felt. We need to have our attention 
fastened somewhere between the imperfect lower world on 
which we stand and the distant haze, which is our only 
symbol of illimitable space. And this is what the idea of 
Divine Humanity accomplishes for us. It puts our thought 
within reach of both the two natures, that of Deity and 
that of created form. It balances and mingles in our mood 
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a feeling of boundless majesty and power, and the warmer 
sentiments that lay hold upon things seen and known. 
Interpreted by this idea, the person of Christ becomes truly 
our mediator, our living way to the heart and source of all 
existence. The infinite heavens above are no longer a 
blank, for here is our token and sign of the attributes of 
Deity as they mirror themselves in a deep, pure soul ; and, 
through his patient love and brooding pity, we can confi- 
dently raise our eyes to a Father of all holiness and peace. 
The earth beneath is no longer a wilderness filled with 
fierce passions, or an uncertain battle ground for our best 
thoughts and dearest hopes. We do not need to cheat our 
souls into enthusiasm by the employment of any such vain 
form of words as “living into the life of humanity.” We 
are living into the life of God. The victorious might of 
his spirit is with us in our labors. The nobler nature is 
born for dominion, and the ultimate subjection of all foes 
to the higher life is perfectly assured. The earth is touched 
by, and shall be full, not of an evanescent splendor flicker- 
ing out of its dust, but of the glory of the Lord descending 
upon it from realms of ineffable beauty and exhaustless 
strength. However long it may be till thoughts like these 
can enter into possession of the religious consciousness, we 
may be sure that they are slowly taking form and shape 
within the mind of man, and that their advent to power 
will for the first time reveal how broadly and deeply Christ 
planted the foundations of his kingdom, what vast possi- 
bilities of spiritual exaltation and command are open to the 
church that bears his name. 

Howarp N. Brown. 
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A VISIT TO OUR HUNGARIAN BRETHREN. 
II. 


After an interesting round among the Torozsko homes, 
we are compelled to bid adieu to its hospitable inhabitants 
and proceed on our way to Bagyon, where we are expected 
to spend the night. After retracing our course to the 
Aranyos, we make a turn and proceed along its banks for 
a considerable distance, between precipitous, rocky walls 
brightened with the early changed foliage of the shrubs 
that have lodged themselves in its crevices. A tall, irreg- 
ular pyramid of rock, rising sheer from the rushing flood, is 
invested with a mournful interest as the scene of one of 
the old tragedies so numerous in this region. It was on 
the summit of this rocky tower that, during one of the 
Tartar invasions, two young damsels sought refuge from 
their pursuers, and, discovered in their retreat, precipitated 
themselves into the flood below rather than fall alive into 
the hands of their ferocious enemies. 

We pass through Wahrfalva, Aranyos-Kakos, and Kévend, 
not without repeated stops in answer to the courteous 
invitations of the pastors on the route; and so it is quite 
late in the evening when our arrival at our appointed 
lodging place wakes an echoing chorus of emulous dogs, 
and Mr. Danis Kovacs welcomes us to his comfortable home 
in Bagyon. 

The next morning before we are seated at the breakfast 
table, messengers come from the wardens and pastor of the 
village church inviting us to pay them a visit. 

As we enter the church, the organist welcomes us with 
a voluntary and the sexton rings forth a sounding peal from 
the church tower. The church edifice and grounds here 
have been held by the Unitarian congregation for three 
hundred years continuously. It is one of the fortified 
churches that from here to the frontier are so common. 
A high wall surrounds it on all sides; and, within the 
enclosure, it is equipped with a well to supply water to 
the beleaguered occupants in time of siege. 
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It is said that, further south, some of the churches have 
double and even triple walls about them, and that on the 
platform of several of these churches to-day are still to be 
seen the piles of stones kept ready to be hurled down on 
the besiegers. 

It was in these well-protected sanctuaries that, in the time 
of the Tartar invasions, the villagers sought refuge, and 
from behind their parapets gave determined resistance to 
the foe till succor came from the neighboring districts. 

Again, later, in the time of the Catholic persecutions in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, these churchly fortifi- 
cations did good service to the hard-pressed Unitarian con- 
gregations. Once, for example, here in Bagyon, the Catho- 
lic mob attempted to seize the church by a sudden assault, 
while the men of the congregation were for a short time 
absent; but the Szekler women, it is related, turned out, 
and by their determined resistance, from the church enclos- 
ure, victoriously defended their sanctuary. Still later, in 
the time of the French Revolutionary wars, it was necessary 
that the walls be rebuilt; and the exigency would not allow 
the long delay till the able-bodied men came back from the 
campaign. So the women again came forward, and filled 
the breach,— not merely figuratively, but literally. Such 
incidents as these give the visitor in Hungary a vivid sense 
of the sore trials which the Unitarian churches have had 
to endure, and the heroic constancy that alone could have 
enabled them to pass through this baptism of blood and 
fire without swerving from their faith or perishing entirely 
in the contest. 

After bidding adieu to the faithful guardians of the an- 
cient church, we drove on toward Torda, across an immense 
plain, the Kereztes Mezo,—or Field of the Cross,— whose 
encircling hills made of it a Titanic amphitheatre. It was 
an ideal field for the evolution of grand armies, and so it 
seemed quite fitting that it should actually have been in 
olden time the scene of a great battle between the Dacians 
under Decephalus and the Romans under Trajan. Many 
relics of the conflict in the shape of Roman weapons and 
armor had been, we were told, here unearthed. 
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As we crossed the bridge over the Aranyos, a messenger 
met us to inform us that the mayor and the leading Uni- 
tarians of Torda were in waiting to receive us. The 
ancient town, built upon the ruins of the Roman Potaissa, 
has a number of fine buildings, picturesque environs, and 
especially, the most interesting historical associations. It 
has been the seat of many momentous assemblages, both 
political and ecclesiastical. At the Diet of 1544, the au- 
tonomy of Transylvania was proclaimed; and here, in 1557, 
Transylvania’s noble Prince, John Sigismund, issued, by 
advice of the Diet assembled in this ancient capital, the 
first edict of universal toleration which modern Europe 
ever heard, securing to persons of all faiths the free exer- 
cise of their religion. It was from the union of the 
Protestant Churches of all kinds in securing this decree 
(which in 1563 was formally sanctioned by the States of the 
kingdom) that the present name of our liberal faith, Uni- 
tarian, had historically, it is supposed, its origin. Those 
who had joined hands in advocating and supporting this 
common freedom of all to follow the convictions of their 
conscience were called (if we may believe the account in 
Bod’s Brief Narration, in Rees’ Racovian Catechism) the 
Uniti, or Unitarii. ‘Of course, the latest of the new here- 
sies, that which maintained that the Father was the one 
only God, naturally appealed to and supported this new 
movement most ardently; and the coincidence of the name 
with their central doctrine, the Unity of the Divine Person- 
ality, soon led to its being especially assigned to, and gladly 
adopted by them, the other Protestants dropping it, and at 
length, by way of contrast, being designated as Trinitarii. 

Here in Torda, again, at the Diet of 1568, Unitarianism 
was first legally recognized as an independent and law- 
sanctioned denomination; and in the succeeding ten years 
of its life, under the favorable conditions secured by these 
measures, the new faith had grown so fast that when, in 
1578, its members again assembled here, the number of 
its ministers was no less than three hundred and twenty- 
two. Of the ten thousand citizens of this time-honored 
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head-quarters of Unitarianism, the most influential still 
hold the faith in one God which their ancestors received 
from the preaching of Francis David three centuries ago. 
After an introduction to a number of the leading represent- 
atives of our faith here, and a pleasant, though brief conver- 
sation with them, we exchanged our heavy carriage for 
some light mountain wagons which had been thoughtfully 
prepared for us, and set off, accompanied by several of our 
Torda hosts, on a visit to the great natural curiosity of the 
region,— the Tordaer Hosadek. After an hour’s ride over 
a breezy upland and a toothsome luncheon upon the bacon, 
gingerbread, and grapes, for which Torda has a wide repu- 
tation, we enter the gateway of the gorge. The limestone 
rocks, here gray or deep blue, there of glistening white or 
yellow, rise precipitously to the height of five or six hun- 
dred feet, overhanging so threateningly the narrow bed of 
the streamlet that flows below, that one almost shudders to 
look up, for fear that some part of the cliff leaning over him 
will fall upon him in punishment of his temerity in thus 
placing himself beneath it. Only a narrow strip of blue 
heaven is to be seen above. Even at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, the sun’s rays reached but a fourth of the way 
down; and it is only at high noon that the flowers that 
peep forth from the lower rock crevices catch the sun’s 
direct beams. These flowerets are nevertheless noticeably 
abundant and of a great variety of species, making the spot 
a favorite resort of botanists. 

The chasm is some half a mile in length, but only from 
twenty to fifty feet in width, winding in and out in such a 
manner as to supply the most picturesque views of the 
Titanic corridor. The popular legend ascribes its origin 
to a miracle worked by the Virgin to save the holy king 
of the Magyars, Ladislaus, from his enemies. 

As he fled before the Tartar, after a great battle which 
he had fought with them, he prayed for succor; and, in 
obedience to his prayer, the mountain opened from summit 
to base underneath the next stroke of his horse’s hoof, and 
left this impassable ravine between him and his pursuers. 
6 
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The hoof-mark of his horse is still pointed out on the 
heights of the cliff above. 

Such is the popular legend. But to the geologist, 
undoubtedly, the gorge shows signs of an age that runs 
back far anterior to the advent of either Hun or Tartar in 
the land, and had its origin in the more commonplace but 
really not less wonderful agent,—the musically plashing 
stream that now flows through the bottom of the chasm, 
filling its winding bed so fully, as much of the time to make 
the defile quite impassable. Though it is the dry time of 
the year, we are obliged to pick our way along on narrow 
iedges, often but ten inches or so in width, or by agile leap 
from stepping-stone to stepping-stone in the channel itself. 
Here, the fantastically water-worn cliffs mimic the parapets 
of a castle; there, the outline of a pulpit; at another point, 
the arches and towers of a Gothic abbey. The caverns on 
either hand are numerous. The two largest stand over 
against one another in opposite walls of the gorge, at a 
height of some seventy feet above the stream, as if they 
had originally been one, and the gorge had subsequently 
been cut through. The rounded arches of both openings 
have been partly closed up by heavy stone barricades, by 
those who in ancient times have used them as places of 
refuge. 

The larger one was for many years the fastness of a 
famous insurgent and freebooter called Balyika, who, after 
the insurrection of Rakoczy, refused to lay down his arms, 
and with a handful of followers stood at bay, waging a 
guerilla war against the country round about. After we 
had clambered up the steep path to the Burg, which still 
bears the robber’s name, and explored the high, arched 
chambers within, we found ourselves obliged to take the 
return path toward Torda. Attention engrossed by these 
wonders of Nature’s architecture, the hours had passed as 
minutes; but the scenes from this stately picture gallery 
that had been engraved upon the mind will long remain 
in living grandeur in our recollection. 

The sun had already set when we reached Torda again ; 
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but, to explore subterranean regions, sunlight is unneces- 
sary. There was plenty of time, therefore, to visit the salt 
mine, one of the famous sights of the town. I entered the 
shaft with no great expectations of enjoyment, but was 
most agreeably disappointed. The beautifully veined walls, 
here smooth as polished marble, there flashing with crys- 
tals; the wonderful illuminations of the immense under- 
ground vaults, one of them a quarter of a mile long and 
about a hundred feet high; and the astonishing feats of 
the Berg-geist, the mountain echo, who in one of the shafts 
repeated sixteen times whatever was said to him,—made 
it seem like a fairy palace. I have seen, first and last, 
many fine displays of fireworks but nothing more worder- 
fully beautiful than the shower of golden rain that was 
exhibited to us, falling, as it seemed to do, out of the 
infinite heights of a jet-black sky, thick with ever distend- 
ing, down-pouring stars, and fading from sight below in 
depths of bottomless gloom. 

We had now had already, in truth, experiences and pleas- 
ures enough for one day; but our generous hosts had still 
awaiting us a further entertainment to crown the day’s cup 
of good things,— an elegant banquet, to which some twenty 
of the leading Unitarians of Torda, its mayor, member of 
Parliament, pastor, professors, and merchants, would sit 
down with us. The repast, which included nine full 
courses, was most ample and savory; and the addresses of 
welcome and compliment, to which the viands set before us 
formed the introduction, were even yet more hospitable, 
varied, and skilful. The gracefully worded toasts which 
one speaker after another volunteered, apparently- without 
premeditation, were given without a scrap of manuscript, 
and without the least hesitation in the fast-flowing sen- 
tences. 

The speakers did not wait to be called up, nor dallied in 
hopes that some more willing orator might first come for- 
ward, but rather vied one with another to seize the oratori- 
cal opportunities which they knew so well how to use. 
Whenever a speaker expressed a sentiment that found echo 
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in the sympathies of the company, enthusiastic cries of 
Eljen! Eljen! (the Italian Viva! Viva!) resounded from 
end to end of the table. In the pleasant excitement of such 
festivities, the hours flew quickly till midnight was near at 
hand, and we bade each other good-night. By a happy 
coincidence it had happened that, on the same evening on 
which in America our National Conference had held its 
opening session, here, in this ancient cradle of Unitarianism, 
another company of believers in the one God, direct de- 
scendants of the earliest pioneers of our faith, had also been 
gathered together, recalling its early history and extending 
their greetings and good wishes to their Unitarian brethren. 

The next morning, we were up betimes to attend the 
early morning service, conducted by the beloved pastor of 
Torda, the Rev. John Albert. The congregation was good 
in number, and the services were characterized by an admi- 
rable devoutness of tone. 

A glance at the Torda Gymnasium, or Academy, shows us 
the well-managed school, now numbering one hundred and 
sixty-six scholars, which the Unitarians here have for so 
many years supported out of their own means, and for 
which now they have a twenty years’ contract with the Min- 
ister of Education for its continued maintenance, the State 
providing the running expenses, and the Unitarians lending 
their buildings, equipment, and corps of teachers,—a con- 
tract which they regard as quite advantageous, and which 
is certainly quite complimentary to the efficiency of their 
management. 

Then we turn our steps toward a plain, square white 
building, standing a little back from the street, and ascend 
to the large Council Hall on its first floor. The room is 
almost bare, and the few pieces of furniture it contains very 
commonplace in appearance. To the sight-seer, curious to 
gaze on elegant marbles and sumptuous furnishings, it has 
nothing to offer. The plainest of modern palaces would 
have more to strike the eye. But, to the mind capable 
of comprehending the significance of great principles, it 
is a spot of profoundest significance. To the heart to whom 
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liberty is dear, it is a locality to be reverenced equally with 
Thermopyle or Runnymede, or the doors at Wittenberg on 
which Luther nailed his ninety-two theses. For it is the 
room in which, in the year 1557, the famous edict of religious 
toleration, to which I have already alluded, was passed,— 
an edict that marks one of the greatest progressive steps in 
modern civilization. We reverence, and rightly, the rock 
at Plymouth on which our Pilgrim Fathers landed, when 
they fled across the Atlantic to found a State where they 
could have freedom to worship God according to the ligat 
of their own conscience. But that freedom which they es- 
tablished in New England was but a partial freedom, after 
all. When the Quakers and the Baptists wished to enjoy it, 
they found that it was not meant for all, but only for those 
whose religious ideas and customs were at one with those of 
the Puritans. But here at Torda, half a century before the 
Pilgrims entered the “ Mayflower,” religious toleration was 
proclaimed for all faiths, without distinction; and, as long 
as those who proclaimed it held the reins of power, this im- 
partial liberty of conscience was actually permitted. Pro- 
claimed originally by Transylvania’s first Unitarian Prince, 
John Sigismund, it was reasserted by his successor, Stephen 
Bathor, in 1574, in terms whose emphasis could not be mis- 
understood and whose pregnant truth should make them 
classic: “Three things has God reserved to himself,—to 
create the world, to know the future, and to rule the con- 
science. To sin against conscience is impiety against God.” 
When the civilized world learns to value religions as it does 
constitutional liberty, Torda will become a Mecca to which 
reverent pilgrims from all quarters will often turn their 
steps. 

After we had surveyed this cradle of spiritual freedom 
sufficiently long to impress it firmly upon our memory, we 
bade adieu to our Torda friends, and by an easy half-day’s 
ride are again in sight of Koloszvar, lying below us amid 
its parks and gardens in the valley of the Maros. The 
many varied and noticeable sights that I had seen made 
me wish to rest for a few days, and digest my impressions. 
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But there is too much to see and do in the Transylvanian 
Athens to allow me that privilege. I find myself soon busy 
again inspecting the various educational and religious insti- 
tutions which have given Koloszvar its sobriquet. The 
most noticeable edifice of the town is the handsome Gothic 
cathedral, rising to a height of two hundred feet above the 
Market Place, in whose centre it stands. For a century and 
a half after the whole town had, through the influence of 
Francis David, been converted to Protestantism, this cathe- 
drai had belonged to the Unitarians. After the conflagra- 
tion of 1697, the Unitarians had, at very great expense, re- 
stored it, and the adjoining buildings. Nevertheless, when 
the Catholics in the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
undertook, if possible, to stamp out this heresy, whose free 
spirit was especially obnoxious to them, they did not hesi- 
tate to seize by military force that which had so long been 
the religious home of the Unitarians. For three-quarters 
of a century, the Unitarians had to maintain their services 
in whatever temporary quarters could be procured ; and it 
was not till 1796 that a structure fit to be the permanent 
sanctuary of their faith could be erected, and consecrated, 
as the inscription in its chancel reads, to the One only God. 
This building was the fine metropolitan church which still 
remains the ecclesiastical home of the Koloszvar Unitarians. 
It is built in the Byzantine style, with wide, round arches, 
plain, pure-white walls, lofty roof, and spacious proportions. 
Without its builders having apparently made the least 
effort at architectural effect, its dignified simplicity and 
noble dimensions make it exceedingly impressive. For 
congregational services, the Byzantine style of architecture, 
with its large, unobstructed central area, all parts within 
a convenient proximity to the pulpit, seems much better 
than the long-drawn aisles of the Gothic; and I deem it 
fortunate for the Hungarian Unitarians that most of their 
churches (at least those that I saw) are built in this style. 

The Koloszvar church will seat from seven to eight hun- 
dred persons, and on festival days will without difficulty 
accommodate audiences of a thousand or over. The inte- 
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rior arrangements of pulpit and pews are similar to those 
I have already described in speaking of the Torozsko 
church. Outside one of its doorways stands a relic very 
dear to the heart of Transylvanian Unitarians,—a huge 
boulder some six feet in diameter, protected by an iron rail- 
ing and overhanging canopy. It is the stone, as the neat 
inscription placed upon it records, that formerly stood on 
the Tordaer Street in the centre of Koloszvar, and which 
Francis David mounted, when in 1566 he explained to the 
assembled people the Scriptural and religious reasons by 
which he had been led to abandon the Calvinistic faith for 
the Unitarian. This address, tradition has always asserted, 
was so convincing in its argument and persuasive in its 
eloquence that the whole town followed his lead, and hence- 
forth became worshippers of the One God. 

Whether the popular account has exaggerated or not the 
magic of David’s oratory, he was certainly a most remarka- 
ble man, who has an unquestioned right to stand as the hero 
of that struggle for spiritual progress to which he died a 
martyr. 

Koloszvar was not only the birthplace of this great apostle 
of early Unitarianism, but the chief scene of his life and 
labors. His parents were of humble origin. The year of 
his birth, 1510, just before the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion, made his education and student life fall in the time 
when the new religious ideas were thrilling Europe from 
one end to the other. He had also been in Wittenberg, 
that focus of the Reformation. We need, therefore, seek 
no further reasons to account for the fact that at the age 
of thirty he gave up his position as a Catholic priest, 
and joined the Lutherans. An ardent inquirer after truth, 
and with a logical, searching intellect, it was not strange 
that he should not rest here, but, in his search for fuller 
light, should again move on, trying now the Zwinglian, 
now the Calvinistic system, till at length, in the faith in 
one God, he found a system of doctrine satisfactory to his 
keen intellect. Having by his eloquence and energy been 
raised to the influential posts of Calvinist Bishop and Court 
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Chaplain to Prince John Sigismund, he was enabled (when 
at length he found himself settled in the Unitarian con- 
victions that remained by him through the rest of his life), 
— he was enabled, I say, to give a powerful impulse to the 
new movement, the lead of which naturally fell to him. 
In the midst of the bitter strifes and envious intrigues 
that followed, he showed himself a man of unswerving 
candor and constancy to the truth that he had seen. 
Summoned before Prince Christopher Bathor, he main- 
tained unflinchingly that there is only one God to whom 
we should pray, and, in punishment for his heresy, was 
thrust for life ‘ato the dungeon of Deva. Here, in the 
depths of the fastness, under whose shadow his birthplace 
lay, he died, at length, as nobly as he lived. On the roll 
of those in whom moral courage, love of truth, and spiritual 
unction have united to form the highest type of Christian 
character, and whose faithfulness unto death has deserved 
the reverence of succeeding ages, the name of Francis 
David should stand among the first. 

Next in the regard of the Koloszvar people, to their 
churches, are their schools. I had the pleasure of visiting 
and inspecting, to a greater or less degree, some half-dozen 
large educational institutions which are congregated here: 
the Agricultural and the Commercial College; that of the 
Calvinists and the Catholics; the new Chemical Laboratory, 
built at a cost of $80,000, and said to be one of the finest in 
Europe; and the State University, with its four hundred 
students and extensive library. Among the portraits of 
the annual rectors of the latter, I found the faces of three 
Unitarians, the first executive head of the institution, 
in fact, having been the venerable Prof. Brassai, formerly 
professor in the Unitarian College. 

It was, of course, this latter institution —in which the 
higher instruction of our Unitarian youth in Transylvania 
and the education of the ministers of our faith there are 
carried on—that most interested me. Its students num- 
bered last year three hundred and forty-two, of whom about 
twenty are pursuing theology. About a hundred of the 
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students room in the collesre buildings, one senior student 
generally occupying the same room with five or six younger 
scholars, and overseeing their lessons and conduct.. Most 
of these resident scholars come from the Szekler land in 
the south-east, and support themselves, while completing 
their studies here, by giving elementary instruction to the 
younger scholars. 

They get from a dollar to two or three dollars a month 
for this work. Others receive their board from residents 
of Koloszvar in return for instruction to their children. 
Others, who have shown themselves especially good stu- 
dents, have the benefit of certain scholarships. In these 
several ways, it comes about that a diligent youth can con- 
trive, at a cost of only some ten dollars a year in cash, to 
get a good education. 

There are eight full professors, who receive a salary of 
700 florins, about $280 a year, and the use of a suite of 
rooms for a family dwelling. The State insists that the 
college shall be put on the same footing as other colleges, 
and maintain at least ten full professors; but, at present, it 
has to make shift with only the partial services of the last 
two professors. Through Prof. Kovées’ efforts and the 
generosity of American Unitarians at the time of his visit 
there, some $3,600 was collected for the endowment of a 
ninth professorship, to be called the Channing Professor- 
ship. But it remains uncompleted, and the other professors 
must fill the gap as best they can. The meagre salaries 
of the professors also compel them to undertake outside 
work, in order to make their incomes meet the family 
expenses. 

The buildings in which the college is housed are also 
too small and in not a few respects inconvenient, and cramp 
the work of the institution. Nevertheless, though laboring 
under many difficulties, the diligence and intelligence of 
its professors, under the energetic directorship and skilful 


executive ability of Prof. Kovacs, accomplish excellent 
results. 


One illustration of the thoroughness of the instruction, 
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that quite took me by surprise, I must allow myself the 
pleasure of chronicling. As I went one morning to take a 
look at the assembled students of the college, one of the 
young men, who had had no other instruction in English 
than what he had received in the college at Koloszvar, gave 
me a most admirable address of welcome in my own tongue. 
It was, I was subsequently assured, entirely his own com- 
position ; yet its felicity of expression. correct English con- 
struction, and eloquence of sentiment were such as few 
English or American students of the same age could have 
achieved with their mother tongue, far less in a foreign 
language. 

The visitor who forms his judgment of an educational 
establishment from a few hours’ inspection may easily 
deceive himself. But the impressions of neighbors, who see 
year after year its practical working, are apt to be quite 
trustworthy, especially when a difference of religious faith 
insures the impartiality of their statements. I was natu- 
rally pleased, therefore, to find my personal impressions 
confirmed by the testimony not only of other Unitarians, 
but also, what was more significant, of those of other de- 
nominations. 

Prof. Kov4es’ reports of his stewardship have received 
the commendation not only of Unitarian educators, but of 
Calvinist and Catholic papers as well. As one example 
from several, I will quote the comments of the Hungarian 
Citizen, the editor of which is a Catholic, upon the Educa- 
tional Report of Prof. Kovées for 1882: — 

“From the Report, we were entirely convinced that the 
Unitarian colleges fulfil the noble mission which we may 
expect in general from such institutions. Especially were 
we glad not to find in the inner life of their colleges the 
one-sidedness of sectarianism. On the contrary, a system is 
adopted, and thoroughly applied, which answers the higher 
requirements of the present age concerning education; and 
religious membership does not interfere with the mental 
development of the student. It is pleasant to see that, 
while, on the one hand the Unitarians introduce a sound 
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spirit into their colleges, which makes the students love 
college life, on the other hand the hours out of recitations 
are spent in self-culture, self-help, and in the development 
of literary taste. Especially do the various societies among 
their students make Koloszvar Divinity School and College 
an example in this respect. With regard to the professors, 
teachers, and the system of education, we can speak with 
entire confidence.” 

The editor of the Transylvanian Protestant weekly paper, 
a Calvinist minister of Koloszvar, in an equally commenda- 
tory tone, characterizes the Unitarian educational institu- 
tions as “ excellent institutions, which fulfil a noble mission 
in the field of education, and are an honor to the Unitari- 
ans.” Itis this attention to the higher education of their 
youth that has given the Unitarians of Transylvania such 
wide-spread respect and influence, and made them leaders 
in every progressive movement. Their schools, moreover, 
are constantly contributing to the increase of their numbers, 
not only winning them directly many converts, but pouring 
forth on all sides rich streams of liberalizing influence. 
By the high grade of scholarship which they maintain, many 
students are induced to come who are not Unitarians. Over 
a third of the scholars at Koloszvar, for example, are of this 
kind. In a Catholic family that I visited, I found all the 
three sons attending the Unitarian college, and having a 
Unitarian theological student for their tutor. Yet, by the 
rule of the college, all its students receive instruction in 
religion from the Unitarian pastors and professors, and learn 
the Unitarian doctrines. Thus, their minds are imbued with 
liberal ideas; and, when they grow to manhood, they often 
transfer their allegiance formally to the faith they have thus 
come to sympathize with. One of the present professors of 
the college was, for example, drawn over in this very man- 
ner from the Calvinistic faith of his parents to the profes- 
sion of the doctrines that he now teaches. 

One of the treasures of the Unitarian college is its valu- 
able library, comprising some thirty thousand volumes, 
many of them quite rare and ancient. Here, and in the 
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Consistory room, I passed some pleasant hours, under the 
guidance of Prof. Boros, looking at the bibliographical treas- 
ures, ancient charters, and portraits of Unitarian benefac- 
tors and leaders, past and present, which it contained. It 
was a pleasant tribute to American Unitarianism to find 
hanging here, as I did, the likenesses of the leading preach- 
ers and writers of our Liberal Christianity. I remember 
particularly, as given places of especial honor, the pictures 
of Channing, Parker, and Longfellow; and behind the 
Bishop’s seat in the Consistorial chamber, close beside the 
likeness of Francis David, looked down the gentle face 
of Mrs. Anna Richmond, whose munificent donations to the 
college here have exalted her to a place in the grateful rec- 
ollections of the Hungarian Unitarians, by the side of their 
most venerated leaders. 

This was but one out of many illustrations, that thronged 
upon my notice, of the lively sensibility of our Hungarian 
brethren to every manifestation of good-will that they have 
at any time received from their brethren in England or 
America. It seemed to them a positive pleasure to express 
in all sorts of ways their friendliness toward America and 
the Liberal Church that on the other side of the ocean wor- 
ship, as they do, the One only God. The stream of social 
courtesies overran the measure of the hours, and forbids 
that separate mention I would have liked to make of the 
pleasant homes whose generous hospitalities made the time 
pass all too quickly. 

If you would know, dear reader, how delicious hasty 
pudding can taste, let me recommend you to try Tejes- 
puliska, with buffalo milk; if you crave savory dinners and 
delicate desserts, let me commend you to the care of the 
Koloszvar professors; or, if you prefer to sit down to a 
tasteful and well-filled breakfast-table, make a journey to 
the Transylvanian Athens, and seat yourself at the shoe- 
maker’s bountiful board. 

Not content with these unofficial demonstrations, the 
Unitarian gentlemen of the city, some forty in number, 
united in a publi¢ banquet on the afternoon of the 24th, to 
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express more formally their regard for America and its 
liberal institutions. It was an assemblage of the élite of 
the city, comprising not only its professors and theologians, 
but its literati, political representatives, and men of science, 
presided over by Bishop Ferencz. The Bishop, in his open- 
ing address, gave an eloquent tribute to the achievements of 
America on the path of national progress and constitutional 
and religious liberty, and gracefully expressed his wish to 
see Hungary and America drawn together by closer ties of 
acquaintance and friendship. Such a mutual knowledge 
and alliance might be of great value to both. Prof. Kovées 
spoke in a most touching manner of his personal experiences 
in America, and of his reception at the National Confer- 
ence, just two years before; while one of his colleagues 
expressed with great feeling the thankfulness of the Hunga- 
rians of Koloszvar for the noble gifts that their city had 
received from the Richmond family and other friends in 
America. Speech after speech, all of the kindest tenor, fol- 
lowed one another, till the afternoon sun had long set below 
the horizon, and it became the part of prudence to abandon 
the open pavilion in which we had dined. 

One more instance of the culture and good feeling 
prevailing in Koloszvar society I would like also to men- 
tion; namely, the delightful evening that I spent with the 
English Club of Koloszvar. This club is another witness 
to the zeal and activity in all educational pursuits of Prof. 
Kovaes, who has been from the first its head and front. It 
includes some forty members of the most various religious 
faiths, all of whom read and speak English to a greater or 
less degree. I found them well posted in English litera- 
ture, not only that of the past centuries, but the prominent 
works in science, politics, and belles-lettres of the present 
day, and able to converse with intelligence and fluency 
about them. The Hungarians seem to have a special gift 
for languages, speaking usually four, German, Latin, Wal- 
lachian, and their native Magyar; and many of them, 
English and French also. 

It was at Koloszvar that the first plays were given, half 
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a century ago, in the native Magyar language; and, ever 
since, it has been one of the chief schools of theatrical art 
and education in Hungary. 

The city theatre was closed for repairs; but a glimpse 
that I got of the style of the native drama, in a cosy sum- 
mer theatre in the Park, threw quite an interesting light 
upon the tastes and tendencies of the people. The drama 
rendered, happened to be one whose villain was a Serbian, 
and whose hero was an American engineer, of a bold and 
independent spirit, who falls in love with the daughter of 
a rich Englishman. His rival is an English officer of family 
and position, and all sorts of troubles and trials beset his 
way, especially through the wiles of the rascally Serbian ; 
but at length, by his courage and frankness, he wins the 
heart and hand of the fair one. The piece was both well 
acted and mounted; and the character of the manly Ameri- 
can, who by sheer dint of daring and devotion carries off 
the coveted prize, seemed to receive a specially hearty wel- 
come from the audience. My observations in Hungary, as 
compared with what I have seen and experienced in other 
quarters of Europe, convince me that there is no country 
on that side of the Atlantic where a warmer regard for the 
United States and her people exists than in Hungary. 
Since the time when Alexander Farkas, in 1831, visited 
America and made his countrymen acquainted with the 
political and religious liberty enjoyed there, the Hungarians 
have looked upon the United States as a favored land, where 
their most cherished dreams are privileged to work them- 
selves out, without any of those bitter struggles by which 
they themselves have had to pay for every forward step 
they have made. Count Szechenyi, their great leader in 
economic and industrial progress, was a close student of 
American institutions; and the enthusiastic reception which 
their beloved patriot, Louis Kossuth, received in America, 
when he fled there after the ill-fated war for independence 
in 1848, has seemed to lay on every genuine Hungarian a 
sense of personal indebtedness to the American people, 
which he is always ready to do something to discharge, 
whenever an opportunity offers itself. 
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This is doubtless the reason why the American visitor in 
Hungary finds himself the recipient of such unstinted cour- 
tesies,— courtesies and kindnesses which he feels he has 
personally done nothing to deserve, and which he can only 
explain to himself as the spontaneous discharge of those 
feelings of gratitude which are felt toward the country 
which he for the moment represents among them. 

The attentions and hospitalities of my hosts were main- 
tained till the last minute of my stay; and, when at length, 
beside the car-door, I said the last words of farewell to the 
large delegation of Koloszvar professors, students, and citi- 
zens who had come to see me off, it was no figure of speech 
when I told them that it seemed as if it was my own 
brethren from whom I was parting. 

JAMES T. BrxBy. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


The completion of the Revised Version of the Bible is 
one of the important literary events of this century to 
all who speak the English language. Fourteen years have 
been expended upon it. Begun in June, 1870, the New 
Testament was finished in May, 1881; and the Old Testa- 
ment, in May, 1884. The work has occupied the attention 
and study of nearly fourscore scholars, many of whom were 
eminent for their proficiency in Hebrew and Greek, and 
who represented various Christian denominations. 

There was urgent need that a new translation of the 
Scriptures should be made. More than two centuries and a 
half had passed since our received version was printed in 
1611; and this period was nearly twice as long as that 
which intervened between the appearance of Wycliffe’s and 
Tyndale’s translations, and more than three times as long 
as that which elapsed between the publishing of the latter 
and of King James’s edition. In the mean time, the oldest 
manuscript of the New Testament had been discovered; and 
great progress had been made in the knowledge of Biblical 
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philology, geography, history, and the manners and customs 
of the ancient world. Other classical writings had been 
translated, and this book certainly deserved to be set 
forth in the best and most correct form possible. Many 
passages, as we had read them, were obscure and utterly 
unintelligible. Many English words had changed their 
meaning, or had become obsolete since the authorized ver- 
sion was made. The word “ conversation” no longer meant 
“manner of life” (Ps. 1., 23; Heb. xiii, 5), nor did * car- 
riage” signify “ baggage” (Judges xviii. 21; Acts xxi., 
15), nor by “coasts” would one understand “ borders” 
(Deut. xvi.,4; Matt. viii., 34), nor was “offend” equiva- 
lent to “cause to stumble” (Ps. cxix., 165; Matt. xviii., 
6), nor “ prevent” identical with “come before” or “an- 
ticipate” (Ps. xviii.. 18; Matt. xvii., 25). Critics agreed 
that there were numerous imperfections and inaccuracies in 
our Bible, and the church could no longer refuse to take 
cognizance of them. Protestants especially, who acknowl- 
edged this as their standard, were bound to see that it was 
really an exact copy of the original. Various translations 
had been put forth by individuals, but it was desirable to 
have one which should be authoritative and to which all 
could appeal. 

The time was favorable for such an undertaking. There 
was a lull in controversy among the churches. Sectarian 
strife had abated. Individuals of opposite religious beliefs 
were willing to come together, and ascertain what was the 
true meaning of the sacred volume. Such an attempt, so 
broadly conceived and executed, would have been impossible 
fifty or a hundred years ago. To those who remember the 
opposition which the so-called Baptist version awakened, 
and the storm which Dr. Edward Robinson and his coadju- 
tors encountered, it seems marvellous that this project has 
been successful, and that persons who were known as non- 
evangelical were invited to participate in it. The honor 
of having inaugurated the work, and carried it through 
to its completion, belongs to the Estabiished Church of 
England; for no other body of Christians could have ac- 
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complished it, and brought about the co-operation of so 
many different denominations. 

There were, however, many difficulties to be overcome. 
Some persons regarded our English Bible with such super- 
stitious reverence that they were opposed to any modifica- 
tions of its phraseology. They had built their system of 
faith upon it; and, as soon as the Revised Version was 
issued, they anxiously looked to see if any of their favorite 
proof-texts had disappeared or had been impaired by it. 

There was also the power of association, which was 
recognized by all, and made them wish that our noble ver- 
sion should not be unnecessarily altered; for this is a model 
of simple, strong Saxon speech, which has become endeared 
to all classes of readers by its dignity, beauty, and melody of 
expression, and has won the highest encomiums from those 
who regard it purely as a literary classic. Any change 
which should mar the felicity of its diction in those sen- 
tences which were so admired, or were associated with the 
profoundest thoughts and experiences, would be justified 
only by necessity. And yet style must yield to truth; and 
fidelity to the author must be maintained, even though it 
should be attended with loss of vigor.. It was not enough, 
however, to bring out the exact meaning of the words, 
if one did not catch and preserve the spirit which dictated 
and animates them. This is the great merit of Martin 
Luther,— that he always seizes the soul of a passage. As 
has been well said: “ After all, Luther remains the greatest 
translator. He threw his own individuality right into the 
chants of the ancient prophets and singers. He, therefore, 
was the very man to reproduce in incomparable beauty 
the fiery arrows of the Hebrew patriots. Being at the 
same time capable of great tenderness, he also followed the 
ancient writers in their gentler and more melting moods, 
and gave a soul-stirring expression to the outcries of their 
sadness and despair. He had real enemies to contend with, 
and had no qualms of conscience about asking God to 
annihilate them by His thunders. He was in profoundest 
sympathy with the Biblical writers, so that Moses Mendels- 
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sohn could truly say, ‘Even where he erred, he erred 
grandly; that is, where he mistook the text, his mistakes 
were equal to the grandeur of the text.’” 

The revisers went through each one of the books of the 
Bible twice; and their purpose was not to make a new 
translation, but to improve the excellent one we already 
had. They adopted the principle that as few alterations as 
possible, consistently with faithfulness, should be intro- 
duced; and that, on the first examination of passages, no 
change should be made, without the approval of the ma- 
jority; while, on the second review, the consent of two- 
thirds of those present must be obtained. There was 
afterward a third consideration of such passages as had not 
previously been agreed upon, and the final decision in 
regard to those points which remained unsettled was made 
by the English company. Where there seemed to be good 
reasons for a different reading from that given in the text, 
it has been placed in the margin; and some renderings, 
which the American revisers preferred, but which were not 
accepted, are printed in the Appendixes to the Old and 
New Testaments. Both of these classes of notes are impor- 
tant, and they should be consulted by every one who would 
arrive at the exact meaning of any phrase or sentence. 

It must be accounted a great improvement that, in the 
new version, there are no divisions into chapters and verses 
(for there are none in the original manuscripts), but only 
paragraphs, corresponding to the various subjects treated. 
The Epistles, as well as the historical narratives, can now 
be read connectedly, as they should be read. The titles or 
headings of the chapters, which form no part of the Bible 
and were often misleading, have also been omitted. The 
poetical books and other rhythmical pieces are printed as 
poetry. The strophes are marked by spaces in many 
cases, and the parallelism is indicated, and this gives to 
the volume the appearance and attractiveness almost of a 
new book. The song of Deborah, the prayer of Habakkuk, 
and portions of the Book of Job are now presented in their 
full force and beauty. Some of the earliest snatches of 
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song are printed in their original ballad form (Num. xxi., 
17; Judges xv., 16). The famous passage where Joshua 
is represented as commanding the sun and moon to stand 
still, appears as an extract from a poem (Joshua x., 12, 
13), thus plainly showing its origin and suggesting its true 
interpretation. The Book of Psalms is divided here, as it 
is in the Hebrew, into five books; and the fifteen Songs 
of Degrees are now rightly called Songs of Ascents (Ps. 
Cxx.-cxxxiv.), since they were sung by the pilgrims as they 
ascended or went up to Jerusalem, to participate in the 
great festivals. 

Several other important emendations have been adopted. 
The word “heaven ” etymologically means what is heaved 
up; and it was first applied to the blue arch over the 
earth, and then to the habitation of God and angels. The 
word “hell” was the antithesis of this (Job xi., 8), and 
signified originally what was hidden or covered; and it 
was used with reference to the hollow vault, which was 
believed to exist beneath the surface of the earth, and to be 
the residence of the departed. When our Bible was trans- 
lated, this latter word designated the abode of the dead, but 
not a place of torment, as is evident from the article of the 
Apostles’ Creed which declares that Jesus “ descended into 
hell”; for it is expressly added that one may say instead, 
“ He went into the place of departed spirits,” which is con- 
sidered as having the same meaning. The revisers have 
generally substituted for hell the original Hebrew and 
Greek terms,—Sheol and Hades,—because these do not 
involve the idea of punishment. This is absolutely required 
in such passages as Ps. xvi., 10,— 


“ Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol,” 


and Ps. cxxxix., 8,— 


“Tf I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there,” 


where the Psalmist could not have had in mind a place of 
hopeless misery. 
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The word “unicorn,” which to us denotes a mythological 
animal, such as is seen on crests in heraldry, was once 
thought to signify the rhinoceros, as the Romish Bible, fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, renders it; but the one-horned rhinoc- 
eros is found only in India, and the two-horned (Deut. 
xxxiii., 17) in Sumatra and Africa. In the new version, 
the term is rendered the “ wild ox.” 

The word “dragon” likewise suggested a fabulous 
creature; but it has now for the most part given place 
to “serpent” and “jackal,” whereby the passages in which 
it occurs are made comprehensible (Ps. xci., 18; Isa. xiii., 
22, etc.). 

Since the people of Palestine, living at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea, could have known little or nothing 
about whales, but were familiar with the crocodile and 
hippopotamus of Egypt, the word “whales” in Genesis 
i., 21, and elsewhere, has been replaced by “ sea-monsters,” 
which is the meaning of the original. 

In Gen. iv., 7, sin is pictured as a wild beast ready to 
spring upon Cain, if he should persevere in wrong-doing ; 
and this is admirably expressed by the phrase “sin coucheth 
at the door.” In Gen. iv., 15, in place of the “mark” 
set upon the first murderer, we have the improved reading, 
“The Lord appointed a sign for Cain,” since it is represented 
as being really for his benefit. 

The Decalogue, according to the new version, does not 
forbid killing under any and all circumstances; and the 
sixth commandment accordingly declares, “ ates shalt do 
no murder.” 

In Judges v., 10, where the three classes of citizens who 
are summoned to celebrate the great victory are described, 
the second class is now much more correctly represented 
than in the common version. 

In II. Sam. i. 18, the “song of the bow” stands in- 
stead of “ the use of the bow," as is obviously required by 
the context. 

Job, in xxix., 4, speaks of “the ripeness of his days,” not 
of the days of his “youth,” which would hardly be in 
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accord with the words that follow, since he says, “ when my 
children were about me.” Instead of wishing that his enemy 
had written a book (xxxi., 35), he exclaims, “Oh that I 
had the indictment which mine adversary hath written!” 
In xxxviii., 31, the question is asked, “Canst thou bind 
the cluster of the Pleiades?” and in xxxix., 19, in the 
spirited description of the horse, “ Hast thou clothed his 
neck with the quivering mane?” In xl., 23, there is now 
some sense in the description of the hippopotamnus,— 


“ Behold, if a river overflow, he trembleth not ; 
He is confident, though Jordan swell even to his mouth.” 


It has always been considered an elevating thought that 
man was created a little lower than the angels; but the 
Psalmist (viii. 5) ascribed to him a more exalted dignity, 
since he said, “ Thou hast made him but little lower than 
God.” “The great transgression,” alluded to in Ps. xix., 
13, has implied some unpardonable sin; but the omission of 
the article has now removed the vagueness of the passage. 
A comparison between the authorized and amended ver- 
sions of Ps. xvi., 2, 3, and lxxxiv., 5-7, will show the 
superiority of the latter; and the statement that God makes 
the winds his messengers is far more significant than that 
he makes his angels spirits (Ps. civ.,4). “He that maketh 
many friends doeth it to his own destruction,” is the new 
reading of Prov. xviii. 24, which conveys a different lesson 
than that he “must show himself friendly.” In Prov. 
xxvi., 11, we find a word fitly spoken, inasmuch as apples 
of gold are placed before us in baskets of silver. Ecclesi- 
astes vii., 11, now assures us that “ wisdom is as good as an 
inheritance ; yea, more excellent is it for them that see the 
sun.” Isaiah xiv., 12, apostrophizes Babylon as the “day 
star, son of the morning” ; and Haggai ii., 7, says that “the 
desirable things of all nations shall come.” 

There are many marginal readings which are of equal 
value to those which are found in the text, and indeed are 
often preferable to them, giving the nice shades of meaning 
of the original. In Gen. i., 2, the spirit of God is repre- 
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sented as “brooding upon” and quickening into life the 
dead chaos. In iii., 7, 8, “girdles” is better than “ aprons,” 
and “sound” of footsteps is better than “voice.” In iv., 8, 
the margin supplies what is necessary to the understanding 
of the story; and in iv., 28, Lamech evidently refers to 
the future rather than the past. Joseph’s coat of many 
colors (Gen. xxxvii., 3) is accurately described as “a long 
garment with sleeves”; and the obscure and controverted 
passage about Shiloh (Gen. xlix., 10) has much light 
thrown upon it by the varie lectiones which are given. 
In Ex. xx., 3, the first commandment, that Jehovah is to 
be worshipped to the exclusion of all other divinities, is 
clearly expressed by the words “beside me,” which accords 
with the opinion of the Seventy. Taking God's name in 
vain is defined as taking it “for vanity or falsehood” 
(Ex. xx., 7). The book of Jashar (II. Sam. i., 18), which 
might be supposed to have been written by an author of 
that name, is declared to be the book of the Upright. 
I. Kings xxii., 34, “between the joints of the harness,” is 
explained intelligently; and Job xxxix., 24, has a new 
meaning, if we adopt the marginal translation. In Ps. ii., 
1, “meditate” is to be preferred to “imagine”; and in 
iii., 8, “victory” to “salvation.” The uniformity of the 
‘parallelism requires that we should adopt the reading in 
the margin to Ps. xx., 9, “O Lord, save the king” (see 
I. Sam. x., 24); and in Ps. xlv., 6, a very important note is 
found in the margin. ‘“ How lovely are thy tabernacles!” 
is suggested in Ps. lxxxiv.,1; and “in holy array,” in 
Ps. xc., 9; while the idea that men should not toil anx- 
iously for their daily bread, rising early and retiring late, 
depriving themselves of necessary sleep, instead of trusting 
Providence, is more fully expressed by a preposition in the 
margin to Ps. cxxvii., 2, the supplying of which is neces- 
sary to the thought, and the omission of which confuses 
the reader. In Isa. vii., 14, “the maiden” must certainly 
be accepted instead of “a virgin,” as the revisers them- 
selves have rendered in Gen. xxiv., 43; and the numerous 
readings in Isa. liii. must be considered carefully by all who 
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would have a just appreciation of this chapter. There are 
also explanations of Nod, Babel, Sarah, the Mazzaroth, and 
other Hebrew terms. 

The American revisers recommend in the Appendix many 
new renderings which deserve to change places with those 
which appear in the main body of the work. They would 
substitute for several coarse words their more refined equiv- 
alents. They would also in some cases say “justice” for 
“judgment,” “salvation” for “saving health,” “dealt ilb 
with ” instead of “evil entreated.” The celebrated passage 
in which Job xix., 26, has been supposed to declare that 
“though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God,” is now rendered,— 


“ And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God,” 


thus setting forth in the plainest terms directly the opposite 
doctrine. A fine translation is that of Job xxxix., 13,— 


“The wings of the ostrich wave proudly ; 
But are they the pinions and plumage of love?” 


Another excellent improvement is that in Ps. lvi., 4, which 
was very obscure in the old version, but now is clear,— 


“In Ged, (I will praise his word), 
In God have I put my trust.” 


It was not to be expected that, under the rules adopted 
by the revisers, all the changes which are required by the 
best modern scholarship would appear in the new volume. 
We could not suppose that, in place of “ Testament” on the 
title-page, they would introduce “Covenant”; or that, in 
place of “ Lord,” they would substitute “ Jehovah ” or “ the 
Eternal”; although both of these alterations would be in 
conformity with the original. We miss in Psalms xx. and 
exxxiv. the division into strophes which is made in other 
Psalms, and is called for here by the change in the personal 
pronoun. We regret that in Ps. xlv., 11, the word “ Lord” 
is printed with a capital letter, since it is the king who is 
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manifestly meant. In Prov. xxxi., 10, we should have been 
glad to see a note in the margin indicating that the term 
“virtuous woman” does not represent what we understand 
by that phrase, for the description which follows does not 
emphasize so much her moral character as her ability and 
capacity; and the Septuagint and Vulgate recognize this 
in their translations, but our Appendix suggests simply 
“worthy.” In the Song of Songs ii., 12, we still read that 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land, and no inti- 
mation is given that it is the turtle-dove which is meant. 
We cannot approve the retaining of pure Hebrew words, 
like Nephilim (Gen. vi., 4); and we cannot justify the use 
of the words “hell” and “dragon” in several instances, as 
Isa. xiv., 9,15, Amos ix., 2, Ps. exlviii., 7, ete., when they 
have been discarded in others, for this seems a great incon- 
sistency. The American Company were in favor of print- 
ing the divine name “Jehovah,” wherever it occurs in the 
Hebrew, and of using Sheol throughout the book instead of 
any of its alternatives. With regard to matters of taste 
in expression, we are surprised that in Ps. cxiv., 6, the word 
“lambs” should have been altered to “young sheep,” con- 
formably to the Prayer Book; we prefer “moved into” as 
better English than “moved in” (Ps. xlvi., 2); and we can- 
not commend such a translation as in Job xxix., 6, “* When 
my steps were washed with butter,” since the Jewish Bible 
of Isaac Leeser, following Ewald, De Wette and others, 
renders the line more elegantly, and not less accurately, 
“When I bathed my steps in cream.” There have been 
comparatively few unnecessary alterations, however, made 
in the Old Testament; and, although there will still be 
need of commentaries to elucidate many passages which 
cannot be explained in any literal translation,—as I. Sam. 
xxvii., 13,— the Revised Version is to be welcomed as a 
valuable aid for study and reference, and as indispensable 
for all those who would understand the grand utterances of 


the poets and prophets of Israel. 
EDWARD J, Youne. 
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TESTS OF LITERARY SUCCESS. 


Modern multiplicity of books has had the effect of 
subtilizing taste to a point where the standards of literary 
judgment often tend to become arbitrary and artificial. 
The intellectual supply has grown to be almost a surfeit. 
There is a class of readers who are no longer willing to 
accept the tests of measurement which have been applied 
to great books in the past. They make no account of wide- 
spread hold upon men or the creation of popular currents of 
feeling and influence. To them, it is enough that the book 
possesses a certain remote and illusive quality not appre- 
hensible to the ordinary intelligence. They are instinct- 
ively offended at the popular, and turn, as by a natural im- 
pulse of relief, to the cultivation of neglected genius. 
Their final assertion is that the merit of a book is abstract 
and inherent, and by no means to be affected by its general 
acceptance or results. 

Thinkers and students of this class have done the world 
undoubted service in rescuing from obscurity some of the 
higher and more exceptional phases of its thought. Shak- 
spere has certainly profited by their loyalty in the years 
of his comparative eclipse. Landor still owes to it his 
limited recognition, while Browning has at last risen to 
something like representative position through the friendly 
adherence of a select few. Frequent allusion to his work 
and reference to his name have given him a currency by no 
means commensurate with the actual reading of his books. 
He has been honored by the formation of a Browning 
Society, which in all its branches undertakes the demonstra- 
tion of his immeasurable superiority to the other poets 
of his time. The result is a constituency of undoubted 
quality, however slight in numbers, even while the fact 
remains that Browning has never sung himself into the 
heart of his age. He has not reflected contemporary 
thought or feeling. His sympathies have not made him an 
exponent, but rather an explorer, whom only the scientific 
few could be expected to follow. The task which he early 
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set before himself, and which has been consistently carried 
out, was by no means an easy one. To have slowly gathered 
such a fellowship as his out of the chance reading of the 
day and in the face of continued popular indifference is 
surely something. It is, however, isolated and insufficient 
as a general test. It furnishes us with no rule according 
to which a live and self-supporting literature might be 
expected. As a precedent, it is valueless, because it stands 
outside the law which must govern the general intellectual 
productiveness of an age or people. 

_ Fortunately or unfortunately, Browning has been from 
' the start independent of the public in a twofold sense. He 
has needed nothing, inwardly or outwardly. He has been 
able to stand alone, and has evidently preferred to do so. 
His writings have not been appeals to the sentiment and 
affection of his countrymen, but a challenge to the subtler 
forms of its thinking. Lack of apparent response has not 
troubled him. He has gone back to his seclusion after 
each rebuff with the purpose of his youth untouched. If 
he has meant little to the public, it is also true that the 
public has meant little to him. His point of approach to 
human life has in it something of the coldness of the critic 
rather than the familiarity of a friend. It is totally without 
that bonhomie, that good fellowship, which makes the work 
of some writers so irresistible in its appeal. 

Between the truly successful author and his public, on 
the other hand, there must be something reciprocal both in 
feeling and responsibility. For a time, he must ripen in 
obscurity and neglect, giving heed alone to the patient 
processes of his ideal. Then comes another and no less 
distinct need, which cannot at last be ignored from the 
highest creative effort. What he is todo for others they 
must, in a measure, do for him. They must call out and 
inspire what is in him, they must suggest and make crea- 
tion possible. There is a reflex action from popular respon- 
siveness, which he cannot for too long a time do without. 
As a writer, he can never overlook his audience. It being 
his object to deal with life first of all, he must be sensitive 
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to what life says and feels of his work. This must of neces- 
sity be his ultimate and most useful test. 

But the inward condition is matched by the outward, and 
the practical evolution of great literary masterpieces shows 
that they have been founded in the beginning upon some 
want and dependence in the life of the writer. Not, in gen- 
eral, until the author has needed the public, has the public 
acknowledged its need of him. It is primarily Shakspere’s 
pennilessness, not his disposition or his genius, which we are 
to thank for “ Hamlet” and the “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
Christopher North and Thackeray had to lose their property, 
in order to find their world of appreciative readers. In 
other words, it is necessary that the highest mental pro- 
ductiveness should not be left to the chance of a too 
favorable position in life. The author contemplates not 
himself, but-others; and there must be no place left in his 
work for the mere play of individual freak or fancy. It is 
only another case of demand and supply, and necessity of 
one kind or another always lies at the basis of any real ad- 
justment of the problem. There would be too great danger 
to humanity in the admission that the best results of man’s 
thinking do not carry with them the possibility of self-sup- 
port. We may estimate Browning's poetry abstractly as we 
will, it never could have had even its narrow recognition 
without the favorable external conditions under which it 
has been created. It was the accident of good fortune on 
the part of its author, not its own inherent adaptability to 
broad and general need, which has given it any degree of 
currency whatever. There is an actual intellectual demand 
represented by the great world of readers, which the author 
for his own good cannot safely underestimate. At his best, 
he represents the supply; and special culture which lessens 
his respect for the public appreciation, so far forth unfits 
him for authorship. He may prefer the fastidiousness and 
isolation of the thinker, critic, and connoisseur; but so he 
cannot hope to be a truly successful writer. Literature is 
addressed to a public; and, without a public, it cannot be 
saved from failure as literature by any amount of good in- 
tention. 
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There is much prevalent misconception upon this point of 
contemporary popularity. The dangers of early notoriety 
go without saying, while the worthlessness of many literary 
reputations is a matter of daily comment. Nevertheless, 
wide and ready acceptance in a book is not incompatible 
with high intellectual range or staying quality. The works 
which are standard to-day were written not for posterity, 
but for the age in which they appeared. Their present hold 
is due partly to the momentum of their original recep- 
tion, and partly to the fact that, being true to their own 
- time, they are taken up into permanent circulation as so far 
true to all times. They serve to perpetuate the past, but 
they also touch life on the side of its more universal and 
enduring relations. In the nature of things, they can be 
none the less valuable to us because of their early recogni- 
tion. They were born out of clear insight and an accurate 
reproduction of experience ; and we only need to see that 
human life and human nature never really change, to be 
impressed with the weakness, not to say affectation, of 
despising the present and whatever represents its thought 
and feeling. The mysterious charm and pre-eminence of 
the man who is “ahead of his time” vanish in the light of 
the fact that to the eye of genius all times are essentially 
alike. We find nothing essentially unfamiliar to us in the 
life and human nature depicted by a Horace or Homer, a 
Cicero or Sophocles. Instinctively, we understand the 
motive forces they have set in action. They seem to be 
one with our own experience, and yet they come to us 
with the mark of approval from the very life which they 
portray. Our later judgment only corroborates that of 
their own time. 

We now know that Shakspere was, on the whole, no neg- 
lected genius, but a well-favored, prosperous man of the 
world, with a constant reference in his work to present ef- 
fect. Nor need we unduly deplore the fate of “mute 
inglorious Miltons.” No Milton ever was or can be mute 
or without glory. Promise and potency are common among 
men; but this irresistible force, this compelling power of 
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utterance, is the distinctive and Miltonic fact. The wonder- 
ful works which never come to light, or which through too 
much merit fail of ever gaining actual foothold, are a myth. 
Their assumed superiority might well point that prayer of 
Thoreau’s, “Be not simply good, be good for something.” 
There can be no abstract test of value in a published work. 
When it passes from manuscript privacy, it deliberately 
challenges the recognition of the world, and may no longer 
plead obscurity as a virtue. A published book presupposes 
readers, and it is no more possible to consider it apart from 
its adaptation to a veritable public than it would be to con- 
ceive of the eye unrelated to a visible universe. However 
wonderful its mechanism, the eye is a failure, if it cannot 
see. Homiletic depth or finish will not save the sermon 
that has or can create no audience. The blow of the arm is 
measured not by its propulsion, but by the resistance over- 
come. It is not the aim or model of the gun that counts, 
but the actual execution. The book, too, must carry, or its 
learning and originality have no value as literature. The 
picture which is too fine for such need and appreciation as 
there are to see and enjoy it has missed its mark. 


“ What boots it? What the soldier’s mail, 
Unless he conquer and prevail?” 


Books and pictures must ask neither padding nor apology; 
they must go alone, and speak for themselves. The approval 
of friends and the judgment of critics can never determine 
their final status. That rests alone with the great reading 
public. 

And this because the book is not something to be written, 
with an existence in and for itself, but something to be 
read, with an objective end constantly in view. It is not 
a mere repository, but a purveyor of information. It does 
not show the possession of light so much as communicate it. 
It is issued, and tends to become a medium, a social and 
intellectual magnet, whose office it is to bring men to- 


gether. It does not hold, so much as spread and amplify 
the fact. 
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Setting aside, then, all purely theoretic tests, true success 
in a book is measured by the depth and width of its impres- 
sion. It is to move men and have an effect; but moving 
men is largely a thing of masses, and massing is by means 
of waves and currents, electric and cumulative. Touching 
at isolated points is not movement, but ricochet. No one 
can adequately estimate the force and effectiveness of a 
book in motion. Its very life, like that of the blood in the 
human body, is in its circulation. It gains in grip by the 
energy and irresistibleness of its course among men. Its 
authority and charm are indefinitely heightened when it has 
passed from a personal to a race possession, and all men 
share in and repeat the message. Henceforth, it takes us 
out of ourselves and widens our circle of acquaintanceship. 

“Through all his refinements, too,” says Emerson, in 
speaking of Tennyson, “he has reached the public,—a 
certificate of good sense and general power, since he who 
aspires to be the English poet must be as large as London,— 
not in the same kind as London, but in his own kind.” 
Tennyson has been one of the subtlest as well as one of 
the most wide-spread influences of his time. A thinker and 
scholar, he has kept abreast of the latest discovery of the 
age in all its departments of thought. The poet of its 
sentiment and passion, he has also touched its deepest prob- 
lems of life with a masterful firmness and insight. Despite 
his occasional want of seriousness and the later puerilities 
of his style, he has the acknowledgment of thinkers as an 
intellectual stimulation of the higher kind. Condescending, 
however, to be, for the most part, intelligible, he has had 
with him from the start the great body of poetic readers, 
who like both to understand and to be understood. He has 
never been honored by the study and patronage of a special 
school, but has enjoyed a great and well-deserved popularity, 
which no one for a moment thinks of confounding with the 
mere notoriety of ephemeral work. No one doubts his 
ability to hold in future the representative position in 
English literature which is now so freely accorded him on 
every hand. Nor is Tennyson more than one of a class 
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in this respect,—a conspicuous, but not an exceptional ex- 
ample of successful authorship. 

Timely and temporary are by no means interchangeable 
terms in matters of this kind. Many instances at once 
come to mind of standard books, whose present currency 
is but a carrying out of the original impulse which gave 
them name and fame. Their first appearance was the event 
of the day, as their republication is from time to time 
an event of literary moment. Such were the novels of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot; the histories 
of Gibbon, Hume, and Macaulay; the great poems of 
Milton, Burns, and Byron ; the sermons of South, Chalmers, 
and Robertson. These books were immortal from the first. 
They forced public attention, and henceforth held the 
position they had conquered, without any fortuitous aid. 
Nor was this any truer of the. novels than of the sermons. 
Chalmers’ discourses and the “ Waverley” novels kept pace 
in circulation, while Dickens and Robertson divided the 
popular honors of their day. Rebuff and delay have not 
always been the portion of the finally successful author. 
Sometimes, these have been called to do a special work of 
discipline; but, more often, they have presently passed into 
that sense of conscious power, out of which alone comes 
the largest and best accomplishment. In some cases, the 
writer has himself been ready from the start, and found an 
instant public, which has never failed him. Immediate 
popularity no more disproves lasting merit than obscurity 
affirms it. Many of the favorites of the hour are forgotten. 
Nevertheless, the permanent names of literature were, for 
the most part, at home and appreciated in their own time. 

Undoubtedly, here as elsewhere, there are different de- 
grees as well as various kinds of success; but the very 
existence of these points to one supreme and ultimate test 
of power,—that the book shall have actual reading and 
influence. There are books designed for a limited class, 
which, of course, fulfil their end in a narrow reception. 
There are others which survive a long period of inanition, 
to discover, later on, an unsuspected vigor and adaptation 
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to human need. The poetry of Arthur Hugh Clough is an 
instance in point, and one cannot but admire this persistent 
creation of an audience out of long-continued apathy or 
opposition. To assume, however, as is frequently done, 
that books of such slow and uncertain growth constitute 
a literary aristocracy would result in the practical decline 
of publishing. This, at least, must be insisted upon, that 
it is only when, at last, this point of actual influence has 
been reached that the book can be called « success. 

Great books are constantly proclaimed and prophesied by 
friendly voices in the public press; but no amount of forc- 
ing can make them live, if they are really destitute of those 
irresistible qualities of breath and being which often seem to 
make them almost human like ourselves. In general, the 
books that live— and they live because they have life, and 
not because of any art or artifice — come in other ways. 
There is something subtle and mysterious in their approach 
and appropriation. It seems, in the end, as if they were too 
robust to have been easily put down. Without making any 
demands upon the charities of the reader, they quietly 
assume their place and accomplish their work. Hence- 
forth, they are to be treated, not as automata, totally with- 
out human awe or fear or love, but as veritable existences, 
a part of all human action and influence. Doubtless, to be 
thus successful has its reactionary dangers upon the author 
and his future efforts; but most true books must survive in 
spite of, not without, the peril. 

EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Revised Version of the Old Testament is received in 
England with general favor by the critics of all schools. Its 
faults of omission seem to be its greatest errors. Dr. Davidson, 
in the Atheneum, calls the revision a literary success without 
pretensions to scholarly completeness; the margin contains most 
of the scholarship; it may be called a paragraph Bible, with a 
revised margin. Prof. J. E. Carpenter, with the Book of Hosea 
chiefly in mind, says that the gain to the common reader is, on 
the whole, immense. “The spirit is there, as it was not in the old 
version; and the burning thoughts of the prophet of redeeming 
love stand clearer on the page than the English Bible-reader has 
ever found them before. ... Whatever be the shortcomings of 
the revisers,— their hesitation, their occasional lack of uniformity, 
their lack of enterprise,— their main results are to be accepted 
with hearty gratitude.” Rev. P. H. Wicksteed yet finds ground 
for serious complaint that a number of scholars, in a sense the 
trustees of the nation, “finding sense in the Hebrew, should de- 
liberately write non-sense in the English,” as in the beginning of 
the eighth chapter of Amos, and a large number of other pas- 
sages. One of the best articles on this subject is Prof. Mead’s, 
in the Andover Review for June. 

One more volume of Ewald’s History of Israel remains to 
complete the work. It is now being done into English by Rev. 
J. F. Smith. A volume of Hepositions by Rev. Dr. Cox, the 
late over-liberal editor of the Hzapositor, is out. The Com- 
mentaries of Rev. J. A. Beet, on St. Paul’s Epistles, receive very 
high commendation. Having previously expounded the letters 
to the Romans and the Corinthians, he has now treated the Ga- 
latian Epistle in a thorough, independent, and impartial style. 
“The most distinctive merits,” says Canon Farrar, “are his se- 
verely logical analysis of the arguments of St. Paul according to 
the unchanging laws of the human mind, and his careful exam- 
ination of dogmatic theology.” Prof. Pfleiderer’s Hibbert 
Lectures, on Paul’s Influence upon the Development of Christi- 
anity, are now published. They present a very different treat- 
ment from that shown in such works as Dr. J. F. Clarke’s recent 
popular book. Max Miller’s series of “Sacred Books of the 
East” has three new volumes added to it.—— The first volume of 
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a translation of Dr. W. Geiger’s Civilization of the Eastern Ira- 
nians is announced._— The Longmans will publish a series of 
little books on “Epochs of Church History,” edited by Canon 
Creighton. His treatment is meant to be purely historical, stat- 
ing fairly the conflicting opinions in every controversy, and ex- 
hibiting the results produced by the ecclesiastical organizations 
and the ideas of Christianity in the history of Europe. 

Lord Houghton will publish more of his Reminiscences soon. 

The first part, of thirty, of Ruskin’s illustrated autobiogra- 
phy, with 2 characteristic title, is out. Edwin Arnold has 
translated, in verse, the Bhagavad Gita as The Song Celestial. 

Mrs, Sutherland Orr’s Handbook to Browning will be wel- 
comed. Rev. Dr. E. A. Abbott has just issued a full life of 
Bacon, the outcome of special studies, which cannot fail to be 
valuable. Prof. David Masson has put into a little volume 
two lectures on Carlyle, personally, and as seen in his writings. 

Swinburne’s recent tragedy, Marino Faliero, receives gen- 
eral praise. The Scribners will publish, by authority, next 
autumn, a collection of “certainly remarkable and decidedly auto- 
biographical papers and letters of Thackeray, which have been 
for many years in the possession of an intimate friend.” Mr. 
George Barnett Smith’s Life of Victor Hugo is now-ready. 
“Scotus Novanticus” is understood to be Prof. Laurie, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. Young, of the famous Concordance, has prepared a Gram- 
matical Analysis of the Book of Psalms, containing the Hebrew 
text with the vowel-points, a literal translation, the parsing of 
every word, paradigms of verbs, and much other matter of a 
kind very helpful to the Old Testament scholar whose Hebrew is 
his most rusty language——The third volume of Mr. H. H. 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols is ready——-The Spectator 
has given three long and eulogistic notices of Dr. Martineau’s 
late volumes, which it pronounces “the most important and origi- 
nal ethical work which English philosophy has produced for at 
least a century and a half.” Prof. Fowler, in the Academy, while 
full of general admiration, is unable to accept the main theory of 
the book. 

The English works of Rammohun Roy have been collected, 
and are to be published in Calcutta—— W. C. Coupland’s Spirit 
of Goethe’s Faust deserves the attention of the beginner, at 
least, in German literature. Rev. George Edmondson’s volume 
. 
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on Milton and Vondel would prove that the author of Paradise 
Lost was greatly indebted to a Dutch contemporary, Ioost van den 
Vondel. Samson Agonistes was also a subject common to both 
writers.—— Bosanquet’s Knowledge and Reality deals mainly 
with the logical questions raised in F. H. Bradley’s work on 
Logic. Prof. Veitch’s Institutes of the same science will soon 
appear. Rev. H. R. Haweis comes to America to preach at 
Cornell University, in November. In Prof. H. A. J. Munro, 
senior fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, the acknowledged 
chief of Latin scholars in England has been taken away. His 
edition of Lucretius is a model and a marvel. Some new 
titles of books of interest are a popular edition in monthly shil- 
ling parts of Ebers’ splendid work on Egypt, with eight hundred 
illustrations; Kant’s Prolegomena and Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Natural Science, translated by E. B. Bax; G. C. Robert- 
son’s volume on Hobbes; and the Logie of Definitions, by Rev. 
W. L. Davidson. : 

The valuable French translation of the Jerusalem Talmud, by 
Dr. M. Schwab, of the National Library at Paris, is now almost 
out of print. He has preferred not to reprint it, but to make an 
English version in its stead. The first volume, the Berakhoth 
(Blessings), is in the press. M. Fustel de Coulanges has sent 
forth a volume of Recherches sur quelques Problémes @ Histoire ; 
Paul Janet, a volume on Victor Cousin et son C@uvre. M. 
Emile Montegut’s interesting work on some modern writers of 
England is devoted to George Eliot and Charlotte Bronté. 
Two works of value to the Biblical student are M. Clermont- 
Ganneau’s Les Fraudes Archéologiques en Palestine and the 
fourth edition of M. F. Vigouroux’s La Bible et les Découvertes 
Modernes en Palestine, en Egypte, et en Assyrie, in two volumes 
of some six hundred pages each, with more than a hundred plans. 
—— M. Desdoints, Professor at the Lycée of Versailles and au- 
thor of several philosophical works crowned by the Institute, has 
put forth a brochure, in which he attempts to disprove the fact of 
the burning of Giordano Bruno. He calls in question the genu- 
ineness of the letter of Scioppius to Rittershusius, which is the 
only authority for the fact of the execution, and for all the de- 
tails. His reasons, though not at all conclusive, are well worthy of 
attention, and show that the matter is at least doubtful, and re- 
quires investigation. In La Critique Philosophique, M. Re- 
nouvier has commenced a close examination of Herbert Spencer’s 
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First Principles —— Nouvelles Lettres & Italie, by E. de Lavel- 
eye gives sketches of the financial, social, and political condition 
of Italy to-day, by a skilful observer. 

Prof. G. Volkmar, of Ziirich, has issued an edition of the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles in which he makes a state- 
ment found toward the end of the document, the basis of his 
belief, that the Teaching was written on the occasion of a perse- 
cution of the early Christians by the pseudo-Messiah, Bar-Cochab, 
about 134 A.D. The first volume of Schrader’s Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Old Testament, from the last German edition, 
has been added to the Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Dr. F. E. Koenig’s Religious History of Israel has also 
found a translator. The death of Dr. Daniel Schenkel, author 
of the well-known works On the Essence of Protestantism and 
the Character of Jesus, has removed a chief pillar of the Protes- 
tanten Verein, and inflicted a great loss on liberal theology. 

Dr. Karl Schwarz has also lately passed away, another eminent 
teacher of rational Christianity. Dr. Fritz Schulze’s inter- 
esting work on Fetichism forms a recent double number of the 
Humboldt Library. Mr. McMaster’s second volume on the 
History of the American People is, at length, ready; while Mr. 
Parkman has compiled —from his own works, mainly —an His- 
torical Handbook to the Northern Tour. Rev. E. E. Hale is 
preparing a work on Franklin in France, and visits that coun- 
try this summer to prosecute researches in this direction —— 
The sister of President Cleveland is somewhat bold to enter the 
field at this date with a volume the leading essay of which is 
devoted to George Eliot. The Princeton Review, it is said, 
is to be revived under the care of Dr. McCosh, and, avoiding 
Presbyterian theology, which has an organ of its own, will be 
concerned with general literature, art, and social science-—— 
The proceedings of the recent Church Congress at Hartford will 
be preserved in a big pamphlet. The significance to rational 
theology of a conference the most liberal utterance of which was 
in favor of the extremely unscientific “ Christo-centric” scheme, 
so called, is apparently but slight. It is quite too late in the 
history of thought to attempt to constitute a science around any 
human personality, even the most exalted.—— Dr. George Z. 
Gray’s book on Husband and Wife, while favoring the pestilent 
heresy, as it is esteemed in England, of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, to oppose which there is even a special league, 
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gravely informs the modern world that the wife enters into the 
flesh of the husband, and becomes a member, with him for a 
head; that the married state is a unity, with the unity in the 
man, so that divorce is a right of the man alone. We may sus- 
pect that “unity” is much more determined by force of character 
than by Bible metaphors. Thomson’s Masai Land, the last 
prominent book of African travel, is the work of a remarkable 
man of twenty-six, who, according to Lord Aberdeen, “has the 
endurance of a Stoic, the self-command of a Red Indian, the 
meekness of a saint, and the constitution of a camel.” The 
Academy calls for a Bible Primer, which, neglecting “ Bible 
insects” and the like matters, shall set down clearly what is 
known about the authorship, purpose, and contents of the various 
books, according to the latest Biblical science. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, No. 21, has an article by J. R. Harris 
on “Conflate Readings in the New Testament,” as he terms 
errors of a mechanical kind committed by copyists, especially 
those in which a part of one word is transferred, on account of 
its proximity, into another. He suggests numerous emendations 
based on this hypothesis. In the June Contemporary, Rev. 
Mr. Kaufmann considers the too common alliance of Socialism 
with Atheism, and warns the religious world to dissolve this con- 
nection by an increase of interest, on its own part, in the labor- 
ing classes. The student of this great matter will be attracted to 
Dr. Newman Smyth’s three sermons in recent numbers of the 
Andover Review, and Prof. Ely’s articles in the Christian Union 
on “Christian Socialism in England.” ——In the Old Testament 
Student for May, Rev. Dr. R. P. Stebbins gives an exposition of 
the story of Balaam, in accordance with the views of many of 
the rationalistic critics of the day. A disgraceful chapter of 
recent American history is written out in Dr. George W. 
Knight’s Land-grants for Education in the North-west Terri- 
tory, the third publication of the new historical association —— 
Lotze’s Outlines of Practical Philosophy, discussing applied 
morals, will be ready in July (Ginn & Co.). Rambaud’s His- 
tory of Russia, now in English, is the best work in that line 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston). Prof. G. S. Hall has nearly ready 
an Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, and President J. H. 
Seelye a Science of Mind. N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The anniversaries came too late for our June number; but the 
meetings have been so well reported in the Register and the 
daily papers that we need hardly do more than express our sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the hour and the earnest, hopeful tone of 
the ministers and laity on the sixtieth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The speech of his Excellency Gov- 
ernor Robinson, of Massachusetts, was a significant one. He 
praised the ministers ; but he reproved the people for leaving so 
much to them, even calling the churches after their names,— 
most of all, for staying at home Sundays, and allowing these de- 
voted men to preach to empty pews. Ministers, he said, were 
once settled for life; and now their time was numbered before 
they began, and a clergyman was distinguished by his carpet- 
bag. The Governor clearly saw the connection between this 
latter roving condition and the empty pews. We have often 
felt that, if we talked less about getting the unchurched into our 
services, and made more positive efforts, both minister and peo- 
ple, to induce our regular members to be in their places every 
Sunday, with their children, we should be a strong and growing 
body of Christians. As it is, the few constant ones look round 
in vacant places; the absent members plead the excuse that the 
minister is dull; the faithful hearers and workers grow nervous 
and despondent, and the lovers of some new thing persuade 
them that a change is needed; they bid adieu with misgivings 
and tears to the pastor who has lived among them, and shared 
their joys and sorrows for a longer or shorter time, and regret it 
ever afterward. This state of things, this longing for entertain- 
ment in the church, runs through all the congregational societies 
of the day. We will not go to church, as our Episcopal breth- 
ren do, because it is our duty, but only when we can enjoy some 
new intellectual or moral sensations. There must come a reac- 
tion; and the Governor has hinted at it, when he says that we 
must all work together, and have no space between the leader 
and his followers. The Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, in presiding 
happily at the Festival on Thursday, said among other things 
some very pleasant and cordial words about women,,and ex- 
pressed the wish that their voices might be more heard in our 
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public meetings. We missed the Ladies’ Commission Coffee 
Reception, which has always been one of the charms of Anni- 
versary Week. The Women’s Auxiliary Conference had a fine 
meeting at the Church of the Disciples. Our Free Religious 
brethren were fortunate in having with them the Rev. Heber 
Newton. We trust that neither they nor the Unitarians will try 
to bring him over to so-called liberal ranks; for he is too much 
needed in his own church, to which, we believe, he is sincerely 
loyal. The friends of woman suffrage in our denomination will 
be glad to know that our Church was represented at these meet- 
ings by able and bright speeches from four of our own ministers, 
Mr. Wendte, Mr. Barrows, Mr. Bush, and Mr. Potter, and also 
by Rev. Kristofer Janson, Dr. Miner, of the Universalists, and 
Mr. Hinckley, of the Free Religious Association. The Uni- 
tarian laity were certainly also well represented there in the 
persons of Hon. John D. Long, who wrote a song for the Fes- 
tival, and the Hon. George F. Hoar, who made a powerful and 
eloquent speech at the Monday meeting, in favor of woman’s 
enfranchisement. He was followed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone presided with her accustomed grace at the 
Monday and Tuesday meetings, and Miss Mary H. Eastman con- 
ducted the Wednesday Festival with wit and brilliancy. Many 
able speakers, both men and women, filled out the programme 
of these interesting gatherings. 

The Church Congress, held this spring at Hartford, was one 
of the most notable events of the season. Its name was hardly 
appropriate, as it was really an assemblage of prominent clergy- 
men and laymen, called together from various denominations, 
rather than delegates from churches. The discussions appear to 
have been courteous, liberal, and comprehensive, The power of 
the Congress consisted not so much in what was said, perhaps, as 
in the fact of its existence at all. Its recognition of Unitarians 
and Universalists as Christians was certainly a new departure. 
We have to thank our Episcopalian friends for this movement, 
we believe. The liberal catholic spirit which many well-known 
leaders of this Church are manifesting toward their Congrega- 
tional brethren, we trust will be truly appreciated and recipro- 
cated in all our churches, of whatever name. 

Our English friends have held also their May meetings, and 
seem to be full of hope and good resolves for the future. The 
Jubilee of the London Domestic Mission was one of the most in- 
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teresting occasions of the week. Dr. Martineau, in his speech, 
said some striking things about our modern methods of philan- 
thropy, and their dangers as well as advantages. He looked 
with “distrust upon the attempt primarily instead of subordi- 
nately to meet moral evils by vast social machinery. You may,” 
he said, “effect great saving of labor, but you gain no fresh moral 
power.... You must beware that you do not simply pass your 
work over to missionaries and others, but see that you co-operate 
with them, are at their side. and multiply their efforts.” The 
Rev. Charles Beard spoke with earnestness and power. “The 
methods,” he said, “of this Mission may be slow methods; but 
they are, nevertheless, the old gospel methods. It is by touching 
one soul after another with healthy moral influences that a 
morally healthy condition of the Commonwealth is gained.” 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke said the housing of the poor filled him 
with indignation, and also the coldness of the upper classes. 
We ought, he said, to be willing to give up our luxuries. Mr. 
Rathbone, M.P., in speaking of missionary work, said, “ You 
never find a missionary preacher so low-spirited as you sometimes 
find a preacher who habitually addresses a congregation of com- 
fortable people.” 

The Christian Life, in a valuable article upon the new version 
of the Old Testament, makes some broad and noble utterances 
in regard to the Bible, saying that “it is not a God-written 
book, but, in a very peculiar and emphatic sense, a God-given 
book. To understand it aright, you must be in sympathy with 
its pervading spirit. ‘A fine conscience,’ one has said, ‘is a great 
aid to worthy literary expression.’ So the authors of the Bible 
were many of them men of singularly fine conscience, and their 
power of literary expression has won admiration from competent 
critics through long ages.” This same paper has some very ear- 
nest words about the present prospect that the laity, both men 
and women, will take more part in the work of the Church. 
And this reminds us of its report of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Unitarian Sunday-school building at Highgate, 
London. This ceremony was performed by Miss Emily Sharpe, 
our former English correspondent to this Review, and the 
daughter of the late distinguished Egyptologist and Biblical stu- 
dent, Dr. Samuel Sharpe. Miss Sharpe, before laying the stone, 
gave a most charming address, sympathetic, elevated, and full 
of past memories of what that part of London used to be, and 
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hopes of what they wished to make it in the future. The com- 
pany, in reply, expressed their appreciation of this address and 
the noble missionary spirit which had descended from this hon- 
ored father to his children. Our English brethren have met with 
some sad losses the last few months. In addition to the death of 
Rev. Charles Wicksteed,— reported in our last number,— a man 
whose zeal has been everywhere recognized in the Charch, we 
hear also of the loss of the Rev. David Evans, B.A., and the 
Rev. R. Crompton Jones, B.A. Mr. Evans was best known in 
Wales, where he was settled for many years. He was a liberally 
educated man, a devoted pastor, and considered one of the most 
able of extempore preachers, thus satisfying the demands of the 
Welsh people, who are not moved by written sermons. Mr. 
Jones was a man of fine literary and religious culture. His 
health interfered with his pulpit work; but he published some 
devotional books, and was one of the editors of the Modern 
Review. 

The loss of Dr. Schenkel is much felt in liberal religious circles 
in Germany. He was best known by his Life of Jesus ; but he 
published other books, ever striving to liberate Christianity from 
the bondage of creeds and a narrow philosophy. The death of 
the distinguished theologian, Dr. Karl Schwarz, has excited un- 
usual attention from the fact that his body was not interred after 
the usual custom, but burned by the modern process of crema- 
tion. Some of the ultra-orthodox papers in Gotha have called 
him a cold materialist, and otherwise slandered his memory. 
The Superior Consistory of Bavaria, although rigidly orthodox, 
has, however, decided that their pastors are at liberty to perform 
the church services over the funeral pyre. The growing liber- 
ality and Christian sympathy of educated Jews is a marked sign 
of the times, as we have before shown in various instances. A 
prominent Hebrew divine, Dr. Schwabacher, preached a sermon 
on the occasion of the death of the venerable and beloved Arch- 
bishop Dimitri, at Odessa, the past year, expressing his reverence 
for Jesus and his appreciation of the Sermon on the Mount. 
He commented of the beauty of the rite of the Master’s Supper, 
founded on Jewish tradition, spoke of the tender words on the 
cross, and declared that it was the Romans and not the Jews 
who put this “sublime being” to death. 

The speech of M. Renan on the occasion of the reception of 
M. de Lesseps at the French Academy, this spring, we might say 
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is Renan all over, in its style. He says that it is action that is 
beautiful, that words have no beauty apart from some great truth 
in whose service they are spoken. “And you have cultivated,” 
he says to M. de Lesseps, “ the great style in a field too long aban- 
doned by us, the field of action.” After saying a good many 
original things about the next member of the Academy,— who 
he would be, perhaps a great general,—he begins to talk about 
M. de Lesseps’ “ attitude in the valley of Jehoshaphat.” He says: 
“You need feel no uneasiness lest at the day of the last judg- 
ment the Eternal might reproach you with having modified his 
creation. You will continue there your réle of the charmer ; 
and, as for the great Judge, )ou will easily win him over to your 
side.” “People say,” Renan adds, “that no heart now beats in 
the French nation; bat a people that can admire and love are a 
far way off from death.” He then puts the names of M. de 
Lesseps and Victor Hugo together as two well-loved men, hon- 
ored before their death. M. de Pressensé says that the most 
notable feature of the late Pastoral Conference in Paris was this, 
that no one was found to stand up for the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, at least in its old form. Prof. Beisso, the liberal 
preacher and lecturer in Rome, was in London, and appeared be- 
fore the Unitarian soirée, giving an account of his work,’ and tell- 
ing some pleasant things about his friend, the late Senator 
Mamiami, and his broad attitude toward religion. Our friend 
and missionary, Rev. C. H. A. Dall, has, by invitation, been 
giving some sympathetic and earnest addresses to the scattered 
Brahmo-Somajes of India, and is thus winning them more and 
more to the simplicity of the gospel of Christ. 

Marraa P. Lowe. 
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N. P. Wits. 


From the stand-point of the religious magazine, a more satisfactory 
subject for review might easily be found than the writer who has given 
his name to the last volume of the “ American Men of Letters Series.” * 
Whatever else may be said for him,—and the biographer of Willis has 
found much that is entertaining and instructive to say,— there can be 
urged no claim of serious thoughtfulness upon the great themes of 
human life and destiny. ‘This, too, despite the fact that Willis undoubt- 
edly moved people upon the religious side. There was a time when he 
bid fair to become a favorite in the evangelical circles of New England. 
But the Scripture poems were soon seen to be a mere matter of art; 
while the many little touches of devout sentiment scattered through his 
miscellaneous writings were hardly more than the passing shadow of a 
mood. Even his excommunication from Park Street Church in early 
life, with the incidental feeling of bitterness to which it gave rise, can 
hardly have affected what was the predestined bent of his mind. 
Churches he never really cared for; and, while he accepted without 
question the fundamentals of religion, he never sought to add to the 
current conception of spiritual truth. 

Willis’ work was mainly diverting, and unambitious of distinction 
in the realm of thought. In the words of his biographer, “ Whenever he 
grows serious, it is to grow sentimental.” He shows, further, the 
disastrous effect of his premature successes upon self-culture. Willis 
never was much of a reader, partly because of his distracted life, and 
partly because of a feeling that much reading would be fatal to 
originality. Learning and didacticism, however, are not so uncommon 
as to prevent our appreciation of just the thing Willis attempted and 
carried through. His stand-point is both plausible and pleasant. He 
was well satisfied with himself, and had a frankly expressed and good 
natured regard for his neighbors, which led him to lend his powers to their 
delectation. Such information as he could convey homeopathically he 
was glad to impart; but the fact remains that playing gracefully upon 
the surface of life, with just that touch of graver fancy and allusion 
which is necessary to give carrying power to the trifles of literature, was 
the sphere in which he excelled. Certain it is that we have had 
nothing like him before or since. Such as it is, his place is unfilled. 
His flavor is distinctive ; his charm peculiar, and not to be simulated. 
The term Willisy has sometimes been used, partly in reflection upon the 
quality so suggested. Nevertheless, it is something to have stood for 


* Nathaniel Parker Willis, By Henry A. Beers, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 
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so characteristic a quality. As a recent writer has claimed, it is by 
no means certain that, if just such another might be found to-day, he 
would not find a field, and prove equally captivating to our time. We 
have no one who can treat nature precisely as Willis did. Acknowl- 
edging the occasional lapse into sentimentality, we may yet delight in 
that power he had of putting the element of feeling into every scene or 
association. The touch may grow familiar, and the range seem narrow ; 
bat, somehow, the felicity of expression never fails to elicit a response. 
In our imagination, the Shawsheen flows with the same romantic motion 
it had for him about whose heart its half lovely, half wild scenery was 
tied like a silver thread. And the best of it is that with Willis this 
skill was inborn and instinctive. His style was irresistible. “It showed 
in his manners, in his dress, in his writing. Whatever he did was done 
with an air.” He passed with apparently equal aptitude from conven- 
tional city life to rural simplicity, but the touch is always his own. He 
photographed in his vivid sketches of travel many of our now populous 
sections of country at a time when they were yet almost unknown. He 
seems to have been always on the wing, and to this kaleidoscopic quality 
of motion much of the interest of this life is due. The biography of a 
greater man might not have been so full of entertaining material. It was, 
consequently, well that the task should be undertaken. It is none too 
early to give formal recognition to Willis as one of our earliest and most 
characteristic men of letters. His wide range of sympathies and associa- 
tions, his peculiar relationship to our country and its civilization ata 
formative period of its development, make this all the more important. 
If for nothing else, too, this book sbould have been written to clear up 
certain false impressions which have clung to the fame of Willis, as one 
who in his journalistic writings was guilty of indelicate and discourteous 
use of hospitality. The volume is a complete vindication of its subject 
on this score. Now that most of the parties concerned have passed 
from the stage, these offences against taste, which once called out so 
much censure, assume their true proportions. The tardy justice comes 
none too soon. All in all, Mr. Beers has done his work well. He writes, 
for the most part, appreciatively, although an occasional tone of conde- 
scension mars the harmony of the book. This, however, largely disap- 
pears as he progresses, and his grasp upon the subject grows more sure. 
Probably no one now living could have so well executed his task, and it 
is a real pleasure to have it so satisfactorily accomplished. E. F. H. 


Hosmer’s SAMUEL ADAMs.* 


Many biographies which have merit as records subsidiary to history, 
as monuments of careful research, as acute and faithful studies of char- 
acter, are nevertheless deficient in the qualities of a work of art. The 


" * Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer, Professor in Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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work of art has always a vital unity: it has a principle of growth, by 
the action of which all subordinate parts are held in their due place, 
and no excrescences are tolerated, and nothing allowed to interfere with 
the dominant impression of the main theme. Mr. Hosmer’s book meets 
in a rare degree these conditions which entitle a biography to rank as a 
work of art. There is about it an admirable instinct of proportion. 
You are never called aside to listen to that which is irrelevant. Nothing 
is allowed to delay the rapid, continuous development of the subject. 
The interest-awakened at the outset is never permitted to flag until the 
close. There is nothing of the nature of patchwork about it, but the 
whole unfolds itself naturally as the living impression which the conduct 
and character of Samuel Adams have made upon the mind of the au- 
thor. Whatever obligations he may be under for those materials which 
are the common stock of history, he has made them quite his own by 
compressing them within clear outlines, and making them live again by 
the power of historic imagination. The form of the book is manifestly 
original, not only in its general scheme, but in the treatment of particu- 
lar events and persons. The style is vigorous and homogeneous. The 
book is essentially a book of to-day, and shows on every page the sym- 
pathy of the author with the most advanced historic methods. 

Mr. Hosmer has grasped with clear and penetrating vision the whole 
mass of details concerning the very perplexing period of which he 
treats, and delineated with masterly hand the working of the prime 
movers in it, and the nature of their controlling motives. While Adams 
himself stands out conspicuous and life-like,— his figure, dress, and gait, 
his very dog, made real to us by Mr. Hosmer’s vivid painting,— the lead- 
ing principles which governed his action, his relations to the other lead- 
ing men of his time, and to the current of historic development, are not 
less clearly drawn. The acc unt of the conditions of New England life, 
—the environment in which Samuel Adams came to maturity,—and of 
the co-operating forces with which he acted, is admirably given. The 
manner in which the power of the town-meeting and of the Common- 
wealth based on the town-meeting was used in the pre-Revolutionary days 
by the “man of the town-meeting” is told with an interest surpassing 
the brightest works of fiction. The independence of Mr. Hosmer’s 
judgments, his careful references to original authorities, the boldness 
and frequency with which he controverts the positions of his predecessor, 
Mr. Wells, afford ample evidence of the fact that his work has been done 
at first hand. The dramatic continuity of treatment, the imaginative 
power which seems to reproduce before our eyes the scenes of the Revo- 
lution, the philosophic analysis of the sources of our national life, and 
the phases of its growth make the book one of rare power and charm. 

E. C. G. 
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Dr. Morris’ Ecciesio.oey.* 


Probably institutional Christianity never had a fuller, more elaborate 
statement than this. One who holds religion to be a life principle, a 
spirit rather than a scheme of doctrine or a system of theology, may find 
this mechanical completeness and rigidity somewhat difficult of apprecia- 
tion. The author, however, has in mind just such untabulated views 
of religion. He claims there is too loose a holding of Christian tenets. 
The definiteness of doctrines is not sufficiently understood and insisted 
on. The order and relation of rites and ceremonials under a church 
government are not made clear. For the first time in his hands, this 
ecclesiastical statement is fully rounded out. In this sense, his book is 
timely. It is also in keeping with the spirit of the age. Even. religious 
teaching takes on a more constructive tone. Doctrines, when their 
existence is peacefully assured, naturally have an era of subtle differen- 
tiation and logical expression. Dr. Morris well calls his work “ Chris- 
tian Doctrine in Outline.” It has no attempted insight or comprehen- 
siveness of grasp. It rather marshals and arrays. It codifies the means 
of grace. It marks the orderly steps in growth of the various insistences 
of the Church. Under appropriate heads, it arranges the teaching of 
Scripture as to creeds, functions, offices, and memberships. It is the 
administrative side of church life, looking upon the Church as a divine 
organism and instrumentality. Literally and concisely, it is the 
doctrine of Scripture respecting the Church. The author claims “that 
the Church in its idea is a purely Biblical conception, as supernatural as 
the scheme of salvation itself.” Neither nature nor human wisdom did 
anything to produce it, but its sole origin is to be traced back to the 
Bible. The obviousness of all this does not appear, when we consider of 
what slight authority in the church polity of to-day are Peter, Paul, 
and even Jesus himself; that it is rather a growth, an evolution of 
human need, dimly recognized at first, and slowly finding appropriate 
means of expression. We do not demand perfection of the instrument 
to keep that of the object. God will not be robbed of any essential 
dignity or impressiveness because we acknowledge the human origin and 
constant improvement of the episcopate. Nor is it true that the weak- 
ness of Protestantism is its lack of this ecclesiological machinery. It 
will not appease the horror of Romanism, because we elaborate our 
protest. Theirs is the one and only system, is the claim of Catholics. 
Still, the attempt, as here-made, may be useful. If one can only start 
with the author’s prepossessions and accept his exegesis, he will find 
here a basis for any amount of churchly feeling. The book is very 
thoughtful, thorough, and scholarly. The tone is generally fair and 
judicial. From this side of the subject, it is doubtful if a more ex- 
haustive treatment will ever be made. E. F. H. 


* Ecclesiology: A Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on Earth. By 
Edward D. Morris, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
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My Lapy PoxKAHoNTAs.* 


A very clever and successful reproduction of old-time life and man- 
ners, cast in quaint, colonial form, and preserving the unities of writer 
and publisher alike. But for its suspicious fineness and whiteness of 
quality, the book might have stepped out of some long-locked chamber 
of antiquities. John Esten Cooke is a lover of American history, and 
especially of everything bearing upon the early annals of his native 
State. Thoroughly loyal to Virginian traditions, ke is broad and cosmo- 
politan in spirit; and his work in biography, history, and fiction, give 
him high rank among writers at the South. In this his latest venture, 
he is particularly happy. Dealing with events familiar to every reader 
of American history, he has imparted to them a vraisemblance which 
might be wanting to a more formal narrative. The story, from a mod- 
ern stand-point, lacks movement; but the gentle tone, the air of sincerity 
with which it is invested, more than make up for this. To thoughtful 
readers there will be refreshment in this very absence of glitter and 
over-elaboration so common in recent fiction. To the general public who 
sometimes seem to live only to devour the latest novel, this plain bit of 
life from a bygone era will very likely have little attraction. The intro- 
duction of Master Will Shakspere into its pages heightens the incidental 
interest. “Never,” says honest, simple Anas Todkill, “saw I ‘ace so 
friendly, or smile sweeter (than his). He wears a mustache, acd a 
pointed beard on his chin (we now call a royale), and is growing bald ; 
but that only better shows his wondrous forehead, that piled-up moun- 
tain whence he dug Macbeth and Lear. Once ’twas hard to fancy he had 
ever a serious thought, or cared for aught save some. gay conceit; but I 
see now what seemeth a shadow on his face.” What could possibly be 
more charming than to be betrayed into noticing, for the first time, that 
Will Shakspere is actually growing bald? Or, when an actor comes to 
talk with him concerning the printing of his plays, to hear him laugh it 
off as a small matter, and say “that he hath more important business, 
which is to go back to Stratford and see how grow certain calves of 


his?” E. F. H. 


Mepr2val CaRISsTIANITY.t 


Dr. Schaff’s fourth volume is a new one, while its predecessors have 
been simply revisions of previous issues. It covers the period from A.D. 
590 to A.D. 1073, from Gregory I. to Gregory VII. A later volume will 
bring us down to the Reformation. The merits of Dr. Schaff’s ecclesi- 
astical historical works are well known to Students of theology. His 


* My Lady Pokahontas. A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by Anas Todkill, 
Puritan and Pilgrim. With Notes by John Esten Cooke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1885. 

t History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. [V., pp. xiii, 799. New 
York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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divisions are clearly marked ; his treatment of the sources and litera- 
ture is full, and brought down to the latest date; his tone that of the 
moderately liberal orthodox, tempered by the broad instincts of scholar- 
ship; and his necessary brevity alleviated often with touches that show 
the fervor of his personal faith. The exposition of Mohammedanism 
marks a decided advance in candor and appreciation over the ordinary 
historians. The biographical sketches of Greek and Latin authors are 
numerous, and the internal life of the Church is luminously exhibited. 
The more one knows of the Middle Ages, the less he is inclined to the 
cant which sets them down as times of pure bigotry and darkness, 
—the more he realizes that good and evil were blended there in propor- 
tions not so very different from those of our own day. The darkness 
and the sorrow were those of a period which was alike the necessary 
sequence of previous exhaustion and the necessary forerunner of suc- 
ceeding life. 


Lire AND TRAVEL IN InpIA.* 


Mrs. Leonowens’ previous fascinating work, An English Governess at 
the Siamese Court, will be recalled to the minds of many by her new 
volume, which is made up of recollections of a journey, before the days 
of railroads, from Bombay through the interior. Railroads have not 
revolutionized India; but changes are making, however gradually, and 
it is a happy thought in so graceful a writer and so open-eyed an 
observer as Mrs. Leonowens to fix the details of the ante-railroad days 
while yet they are fresh in her recollection. Such a vast majority of 
books of travel in India, again, are the work of missionaries, whose 
view, even at the best, is a limited one, from a somewhat conventional 
stand-point, that it is very refreshing to read of Indian life and manners 
as they are clearly reflected in a bright, lively, and sympathetic intelli- 
gence like that of the author. Scarcely any feature of interest is 
neglected in her animated narrative, while the accounts of the various 
religious customs and beliefs have the special charm of impartiality. 
They come from the purely human, not from a missionary judgment. 
It is one of the most entertaining and instructive books of travel in the 
East to be found. N. P. G. 


Personat Traits oF British AUTHORS.t 


Under the above name, Mr. E. T. Mason has edited four delightful 
volumes on twenty-seven of the leading English authors of the first half 
of the present century. The first volume treats of Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, Rogers, Keats, Southey, and Landor; the second of Wordsworth, 


* Life and Travel in India. By Anna Harriette Leonowens. pp. 325. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 

t Personal Tratis of British Authors. Edited by Edward T. Mason. Four vol- 
umes, with portraits. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and Procter; the third takes up 
the Scotch authors, not including Burns; and the fourth, seven of the 
later writers, from Macaulay to Dickens. Each sketch opens with a 
brief summary of the author’s characteristics and an account of the 
books written about him. This is followed by a table of the leading 
events of his life. The sketch itself is made up of the personal descrip- 
tions of the author which best give an idea of what he was to those 
who came into personal relations with him in any way. Each descrip- 
tion is followed by the title of the work from which it is taken and the 
author's name. Almost in every instance, the various accounts of an 
author do not agree with each other; but they are presented as showing 
the impression he made on different persons. At the end of each vol- 
ume is a list of the works quoted, and a carefully arranged analytical 
index. 

It is seldom that books of this kind present so much that is really 
attractive and helpful as do these. To the students of English litera- 
ture, Mr. Mason has done a really valuable service. His books will be 
invaluable as works of reference, and they are very delightful reading 
for those who are interested in the personality of authors. A somewhat 
different plan might have secured a greater variety to the volumes and 
more credit to the compiler; but he has done his work so well no com- 
plaint ought to be made. The plan is a novel one; but it has its advan- 
tages over anything more in the way of a biography, in that it permits 
each writer to make his own statement independently of others. The 
intelligent reader will be able to get a better idea of the personnel of 
Byron or Shelley or Wordsworth from these volumes than from any 
biography which seeks to weave all these descriptions into one consist- 
ent account. Given the various portraits painted, the reader arrives at 
his own conclusions, and makes his own estimate of the man before 
him. 

With the exception of the Elizabethan era, the one covered by these 
volumes is the greatest in the history of English literature. It had a 
vitality and a freshness not to be found in the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century or in that of the latter half of the nineteenth. To the 
study of that period, Mr. Mason’s volumes will contribute the lighter and 
more personal element which will make it delightful and refreshing. 

G. W. C. 
PRosa.* 


These two volumes are such as a man can afford to write when he 
has made his reputation by his epic poems, like Ahasver in Rom and 
Kinig von Sion, or by his more celebrated romance, Aspasia, 
which has been translated into English, Dutch, German, and Italian. 
Venus im Ezil was his first great poem. In his anxiety to increase 
its slow sale, he slipped copies of it on to the shop counters, and dropped 
“Prosa. Gkimen, Gedenkblitter, und Stadion, Robert Hamerling, Hamburg, 1864. 

12 
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one of them on the Rialto, in the hope that some literary man might 
pick it up and read it; for his early verses at seven, and his printed 
poems at seventeen, had led him to think that at twenty-seven every one 
ought to appreciate him. These essays are “motives ” drawn from his 
personal experience, enriched by the play of fancy and sentiment. His 
description of the streets and villas, the carnival and the folk-songs, of 
Trieste is given in a lover's diction. His stories tell of the caprices of 
happy couples, his critiques are keen and graceful. He sees that pain 
and anger are the poet’s aids, and that the true poet is ever a judge. 
Pessimism he considers as a sickly subjectivity, of pathological interest 
only, for fate and luck are conquered by hope and will; and the bar- 
baric and ugly element in art is due to the hopelessness of reaching 
the beautiful,— therefore, human nature has seized upon grimace as more 
significant in expression than that which is trivial. He clearly separates 
the functions of the poet and the critic. As the latter too often reviews 
from a mood of his own rather than from the spirit of the book, he 
must write as he will and the author as he can. The essays on the 
irrational parts of otdinary German speech are arguments for a pure 
vocabulary, which shall have its being in “root words.” The resem- 
blance which he traces in another chapter between Bogumil Golk and 
Emerson is very striking. K. G. W. 


FLATLAND.* 


This very clever little satire on human ignorance is attributed to Rev. 
Dr. E. A. Abbott, of London, with whose Shaksperian acquirements its 
style would well agree. Flatland is the world of two dimensions in which 
the supposed author lives. The leadiag peculiarities of a land of length 
and breadth are described with extreme ingenuity, and with occasional in- 
cidental satirical allusions to our own society. The principal heresy in 
Flatland is belief in a third dimension. But the unhappy writer who 
tells this tale is visited by a stranger from our world (Spaceland) ; and, 
when he in vain strives to comprehend the meaning of “up and down,” 
he is taken bodily into our sphere. Returning home, he expounds the 
gospel of a third dimension, but is condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Visions of Lineland and Pointland had previously enlarged his 
own mind, but the Great Council was not open to conviction. In- 
deed, the unhappy Square, in trying to explain his belief, was quite 
unable to express himself with satisfaction to himself. The bear- 
ing of this little book on the Fourth Dimension theory is obvious. Its 
writer, however, seems to us no spiritist, but to have intended, with a 
wider view, to rebuke the conceit of wisdom which would assume the 
actual dimensions of any known world to be the only ones possible. So 
cleverly and ingeniously has he done this that Flatland deserves a lasting 
place in our satiric literature. N. P. G. 


* Flatland, A Romance of Many Dimensions, By A Square. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 
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LuUcRETIUS.* 


Prof. Kelsey has produced no ordinary college text-book. Our inter- 
est to-day in Lucretius goes much beyond our appreciation of his great 
qualities as a poet to a keen desire of knowing the system which he ex- 
pounded in so masterly a fashion. That system is more alive to-day 
than-ever before. “ Recurring from time to time in the speculation of 
the past,” says the editor, it “has only in the present generation found 
its fullest development and exposition and its widest application.” 
Astonishing, indeed, is the modernness of this poet, dying half 2 century 
before Christ. Darwin’s law of natural selection and Spencer’s theory 
of development are in the De Rerum Natura in unmistakable vigor. 
As Prof. Flint says: “The development theory has been ingeniously 
improved at many particular points in recent times, but it has not been 
widened in range. It was just as comprehensive in the hands of Lucre- 
tius as it is in those of Herbert Spencer. Its aim and method are still 
the same; its problems are the same; its principles of solution are the 
same; the solutions themselves are often the same.” No more effect- 
ual antidote to that conceit which marks the unphilosophic evolutionist 
of to-day could be imagined than a careful study of this “ greatest didac- 
tic poem of all literature,” under the guidance of an admirably fur- 
nished editor like Prof. Kelsey. Those who loudly declare the novelty 
of the doctrine of evolution would then learn that it derives a much 
stronger title to our assent from its antiquity, and that it has probably 
yet torun the gauntlet of such criticism, in the distant future, as we 
bestow upon Lucretius. 

Prof. Kelsey has packed into an introduction of fifty pages a great 
amount of valuable matter concerning his subject as a Man, as a Philos- 
opher, and as a Poet. His notes abound with illustrations of the thought 
of Lucretius from the philosophers of all time, and the whole progress 
of the argument is most carefully set forth. We trust that he will be 
encouraged to issue a complete edition in the same style, and, if possi- 
ble, with a translation for the general reader. One improvement we 
would suggest for such an edition, that the phrase “ materialistic evolu- 
lutionist ” be more carefully used. If applied to Herbert Spencer, his own 
repudiation of materialism should be noted; and the phrase, if retained 
in such a connection, should be justified from the editor's stand-point. 

N. P. G. 
Tue Rericious Aspect or Parosorny.t 


Prof. Royce has addressed himself to the task of producing a “ Crit- 
ique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith.” He has accomplished his 


*T. Lucrett Cari de Kerum Natura Libri Sex. With an Introduction and Notes 
to Books L, IfL., and V. by Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin in Lake Forest Uni- 
versity. Boston : John Allyn. 

t The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Philosophy in Harvard College. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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task — and more: he has demonstrated the necessity to account for 
religion in the terms of philosophy on its historical side, and philosophy 
in the consciousness of religion on its ethical side. This is a striking 
example of the difference of treatment, as compared with the German or 
English method, which an essentially American scholar gives to a pro- 
found subject. It is in the best sense practical, the style is crisp, -the 
handling of the subject virile, the knowledge of the field sufficient ; and, 
although the work is as completely a New World product as the author 
himself, it takes the avowed stand-point of an idealist, and in this one 
feature shows itself superior to the materializing tendency and influ- 
ences of this commercial nation. No higher praise as to the way in 
which Prof. Royce has done his work can be given than to say that he 
has vindicated, in the body of his work, the principle he lays down in 
the preface with respect to a single master in philosophy. Speaking of 
Hegel and his commentators, he says: “It is an intolerable blunder to 
go on repeating what we may have learned from him in the awkward 
and whimsical speech of the wondrous and crabbed master. If Hegel 
taught anything, then what he taught can be conveyed in an utterly non- 
Hegelian vocabulary, or else Hegel is but a king of the rags and tatters 
of a flimsy terminology, and no king of thought at all. It is therefore 
absolutely the duty of a man, who nowadays supposes that he has any 
truth from Hegel to propound, to state it in an entirely fresh and indi- 
vidual form. Of Hegelian language repeated to us in place of Hegelian 
thought we have had by this time a sickening surfeit.” For the whole 
range of his subject, Prof. Royce has accomplished what he declares here 
to be desirable in respect of Hegel. This work deserves a more ex- 
tended notice and a large and cordial hospitality among students of 
philosophy and friends of religion. 7. 2. 8. 


Maryann: Tue History or A PALATINATE.* 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have met most admirably a tendency 
of a busy time to reduce the bulk of its reading to the smallest possible 
measure consistent with intelligence and economy of time. “The States- 
men Series” and, now, “The Commonwealth Series” aim to clear 
away all needless detail, and present the essential facts in an interesting 
manner, in dealing with the lives of men and States. These two series 
are kindred in matter as well as. desiga, and afford at once a reliable 
guide and an entertaining course of reading, especially for young stu- 
dents of their country’s development. The volume upon Maryland is 
eminently well done. Mr. Browne has confiaed himself to one period of 
the history of Maryland, and closes his work when the colony enters the 
Federation of the States. He has developed his subject with special 
reference to the peculiar method by which the colony was established 


© Maryland: The History of a Palatinats. By William Hand Browne. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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and governed,— namely, as a palatinate, the Crown resigning, as it were, 
its rights to a proprietor or palatine, who sometimes never entered the 
bounds of the colony, as was the case with Maryland during the propri- 
etorship of the second, fourth, and sixth Lords Baltimore. The whole 
story is developed in an interesting way, which makes it good reading 
without causing it to cease-to be history. 


Discourses ON Some THEOLOGICAL DocTRINES AS RELATED TO THE 
Retiegious CHARACTER.* 


Prof. Park has left the impact of his strong spirit and intellectual 
power upon two generations of students of divinity. If some of those 
students have departed from the paths he marked out for their theolog- 
ical progress, they will still remember the impulse he gave them to a 
progress they probably would not have found without him. The dis- 
courses collected in this octavo volume of nearly 400 pages are not the 
most doctrinal of his sermons, but they are still distinctively courageous 
and firm in the expression of much that gathers importance as the 
matare and deliberate utterance of an acknowledged “ Master in Israel.” 
No Master in Israel now expects universal acceptance of his theological 
postulates, but the world still expects the teacher to speak with author- 
ity. One must speak as the author, not as one who simply quotes 
another’s view. Noone will ever turn to the pages of Prof. Park and 
find any but the most unhesitating, convinced, and authoritative state- 
ment of what to the teacher are vital propositions. The Scriptures in 
these discourses are worked as a mine, as is the method of the time to 
which they belong and the school of thought to which they were ad- 
dressed. The positions taken up are never left until enforced by Script- 
ural authority. While there are many things Dr. Park would not 
expect us to agree with in doctrinal expression or philosophic method, 
there is here nothing which does not commend itself to all schools of 
thought, by the sincerity of its appeal, the integrity of its purpose, and 
the strength and vitality of its conviction. These are sermons not to 


be misunderstood. T. R. S. 


OvTLINES OF THE PHILOsoPHY OF RELIGION.+ 


We have already called attention to the admirable service Prof. Ladd 
is rendering students of philosophy by editing these notes of the Lect- 
ures of Hermann Lotze. That service places such students under re- 
newed and increased indebtedness by this number of the series. Lotze’s 


* Discourses on Some Theological Doctrines as related to the Religious Charac- 
ter. By Edwards A. Park, D.D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 

+ Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. Dictated portions of the Lectures of 
Hermann Lotze. Translation edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy, 
Yale College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
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Philosophy of Religion exists only in the form of Lectures, having failed 
of an extension, to the proportions gained by his Metaphysic and Logic, 
by the death of the author. This volume of Outlines has therefore 
the greater value. It is in itself also of great interest and suggestive- 
ness. It is clear in vision and strong. 


Kentucky, by N.S. Shaler, is the latest contribution to the “ American 
Commonwealth Series.” It is a very interesting volume. The author, 
a Kentuckian, evidently rejoices in the State of which he writes this 
historical sketch. As a result, the identification of the writer with his 
subject is perhaps too present to the thought of the reader. The book is 
read thus as the work of an advocate, who feels that he scarcely needs to 
be an apologist. He has a most interesting theme; and, in the delinea- 
tion of the history of Kentucky, Prof. Shaler shows us the stuff of which 
both State and people are made in a manner which moves our admiration 
for both. There is no more remarkable chapter in the history of the 
Civil War than that which records the struggle of the Union men of 
Kentucky, caught, as they were, between the Confederates whom they 
loved and the Union that they revered. The arraignment which this 
writer brings to bear upon the action of the Federal Government during 
the process of reconstruction partakes of that bitterness which is some- 
times inspired by unrequited loyalty. This series, in which Mr. H. E. 
Scudder is presenting the American commonwealths, is thus far most 
interestingly developed, and bids fair to be a valuable aid in acquainting 
with their own Union of States those who have not the time for 
exhaustive study of the subject. T. R. 8. 


The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf. By 
Nathaniel 8. Folsom, D.D. This is a third edition, with “some correc- 
tions and amendments,” and an appendix explaining them, of Rev. Dr. 
Folsom’s valuable and scholarly version of the Gospels, first published in 
1871. The translation aims first at accuracy of reproduction of the 
meaning of the Greek text, without reference to the authorized version : 
it is for the use of the scholarly inclined, not being intended as a simple 
revision of the common translation for popular use. But the unlearned 
reader will find nothing to repel him, even in the full table of various 
readings and the notes, if he desires to know the reasons and the au- 
thorities for the renderings. Dr. Folsom’s volume is a valuable interme- 
diary between the Tischendorf edition itself and a mere translation. 
Praise of its carefulness and accuracy would be superfluous. (Cupples, 
Upham & Co.) 


Evolution and Christianity, or an Auswer to the Development Infidelity 
of Modern Times. By Benjamin F. Teft, D.D., LL.D. Rev. Dr. Teft’s 
title well indicates the animus of his book, and a very amusing preface 
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will amply satisfy the curiosity of the discriminating reader. “Should 
any quiet reader deem the style of this production too intense in certain 
places, let him bear in mind that ths writer is everywhere in earnest. 
He looks upon evolution as essentially wicked.” The volume is a mel- 
ancholy sign of the intellectual standing of the Methodist clergy, if it 
represents them to any degree. Chromo-culture would be no unfit word 
to indicate the author’s mental condition. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Assyriology: Its Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study, is the title of 
an excellent address by Prof. Francis Brown of the Union Theological 
Seminary, delivered last September, and now printed in a small volume. 
Prof. Brown deprecates the over-haste of the employment of Assyriology 
by the apologists on the one hand, the refusal to accept its clear facts 
on the other, the ignoring of the new problems it presents,— all in the 
interests of a preconceived theory of the nature of the Old Testament. 
But Assyriology has given to ancient Hebrew literature and life a new 
setting, has brought out the essential difference of the Hebrews from 
other peoples, and strikingly confirmed many historical statements of 
the Old Testament books. A brief Bibliography of the more accessible 
literature adds to the value of the volume, which is one that every 
clergyman not a specialist in this line would do well to read. 


In the Lena Delta, by Chief Engineer George W. Melville, is the latest 
addition to the long list of books of Arctic adventure and discovery. 
Among them, it deserves a high place, both for the modesty and the bright- 
ness with which it is written, and for the importanca of the two searches 
the story of which it tells, that for De Long and his companions and 
that for Lieutenant Greely. A new method for reaching the North Pole 
via Franz Josef Land is proposed and discussed. None can read the 
work without new admiration for the heroic qualities of human nature, 
largely manifested by the actors in this last pathetic story of death and 
disaster in the circumpolar seas. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


How should I Pronounce? by W. H. P. Phyfe, is a little manual of three 
hundred pages, embracing, besides a list of a thousand words usually 
mispronounced, a full discussion of the nature of sound, the vocal organs, 
the sounds of our language and their symbols, and many rules and 
suggestions for the would-be orthoepist. It is carefully compiled, and 
fills a place among dictionaries of the hand kind. N. P. G. 


In his Bible for Beginners, Rev. John Page Hopps has given “closely 
connected selections” from the Old Testament that “fully set forth the 
letter and the spirit of each separate book.” The idea is an excellent 
one in these days, when Bible reading is much neglected; and it seems 
to be very well carried out. (Williams & Norgate, London.) 
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A copy of Rev. M. J. Savage’s Poems is before us. The readers of 
Mr. Savage’s sermons will find here the same virile ideas as pervade 
those vigorous discourses : much, indeed, is scarcely more poetic in form 
here than there; but the author’s frank disclaimer of pretension to rank 
among poets covers a multitude of such sins. (George H. Ellis.) 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has reprinted Rev. John Page 
Hopps’ well-conceived and well-executed volume of selections from the 
Old Testament, the first part of a Bible for Beginners, which we have 
already noticed on its appearance in England—— A Marsh Island, by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, is a brief novel of that high order which we expect 
in all Miss Jewett’s work, with a simple plot, a quiet style, and great 
realistic effect in portraying the life of the marsh in Essex County. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) N. P. G. 
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From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. By Wm. J. Potter. Price $2.00. 


From The Unitarian Sunday School Soctety, Boston. 
The Bible for Beginners. Compiled and arranged by John Page Hopps. (The 
Old Testament.) Price $1.00. 
Lessons on the Life of St. Paul. Drawn from the Acts and the Epistles. By 
Edward H. Hall. Price, cloth, 35 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Tales from Many Sources. Vol. III. Price 75 cts.—For sale by De Wolfe, Fiske 
& Co. 

Tales from Many Sourees. Vol. IV. Price 75 cts.—For sale by De Wolfe, Fiske 
& Co. 

From J. Fitegerald, New York. 

Essays Speculative and Practical. By Herbert Spencer. (Humboldt Library, 

No. 70.) Price 15 cts. 





